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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18. 1858, 


Notes. 
NOTES ON HYMN-BOOKS AND HYMN WRITERS, — 
NO, III. 
(Concluded from p. 454.) 
The metres of English hymns are few. Iambics 
are by far the oldest, and most common. Of 
these we have about six varieties in general use ; 


those known as long, common, and short measures, | 


and those that are made up of six lines, of four 
jambuses each, with the rhymes variously ar- 
ranged; or the third and sixth lines containing 
only three iambuses. Another form that is find- 
ing its way into some modern hymn-books con- 
sists of three heroic couplets ; the last containing 
double syllables, with the rhymes variously dis- 
posed. Anapstic metres seem scarcely fitted for 
devotional singing. The most popular consists of 
three anapests in each line, with the first short 
syllable of each line omitted : — 
“ To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone,” &c., 

instead of — 

“ Unto Jesus, the crown of my hope,” &c. 

Trochaic metres are more numerous, The most 

used is what is commonly called sevens : — 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul,” &c. 

This admits of several varieties : four, six, or eight 
lines, and rhymes arranged accordingly. Another 
much used measure consists of four trochees in 
the first and third lines, and three and a half in 
the second and fourth : — 

“ Come thou fount of ev’ry blessing, 

Tune my heart to sing thy praise,” &c. 

All these metres admit of many variations and 
arrangements. Luther's hymn is a specimen of 
iambic adaptation ; and by a judicious mixture of 
feet, a pleasing variety is produced: — 

“ The rooted mountains grand 
All reverently stand, 
And by silent awe express 
Lowly-hearted loftiness ; 
Sometimes veiled, and sometimes bare, 
Now for praises, now for prayer.” 

The opportunities for such arrangements are 
numberless. 

Some of the defects of our hymn-collections are 
want of variety in measures, the omission of trans- 
lated ancient hymns, the introduction of diffuse 
religious rhymes and of sacred poems that have 
none of the characteristics of hymns, and the ab- 
sence of early English hymns. The first of these 
faults, want of variety in measures, is so closely 
connected with sacred music that, until tunes 
which are now considered peculiar and unfit for 
congregational singing are introduced into general 
use, we can do little towards effecting any great 
improvement in this matter. The second defect, 
the omission of ancient hymns, has latterly at- 


tracted considerable attention. Religious rhymes, 
however, still usurp the place of deserving hymns ; 
with many sacred poems, some of which possess 
great intrinsic excellence, but which are utterly 
unfitted for general worship. Respecting the ab- 
sence of many of our best early hymns we shall 
have to speak by and by. 

In speaking of hymns we cannot confine our- 
selves exclusively to sacred songs that are really 
hymns, Perhaps as good a general division as we 
can get is into hymns of praise, of prayer, and of 
religious experience. But the distinctions be- 
tween these are by no means clearly marked. The 
three elements are often found united in the same 
poem. All these must be again divided into those 
for public, and those for private use: but this is 
a distinction seldom, if ever, made in our common 
hymn-books, 

Most of our translated hymns have come to us 
from the Hebrew, the Latin, and the German. 
The Psalms, and some imitations of the prophets, 
are specimens of Hebrew hymns. Some hymns 
in common use have been traced up to Latin 
originals: as an instance, we may take the well- 
known verses beginning, 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home.” 

Several writers have shown that the poem from 
which this is altered or imitated exists in a MS. 
volume of verses in the British Museum, of about 
the time of James I. This poem has been traced 
still farther back to a Latin hymn, 

“ Cexlestis urbs, Jerusalem,” 
the original of which is to be found in Augustine's 
Meditations. ‘The poem of the time of James L, 
which is called A Song made by F. B. P., contains, 
amongst others, the following curious verses : — 
“ There David stands with harp in hand, 
As master of the quire; 
Ten thousand times that man were blest 
That might this musing (music?) hear. 
“ Our Lady sings Magnificat, 
With tune surpassing sweet ; 
And all the virgins bear their parts, 
Sitting above (about?) her feet. 
“ Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
Saint Austin doth the like; 
Old Simeon and Zachary, 
Have not their songs to seek.” 

Our hymns from the German were introduced 

er gad by the Moravian Church and the 
Vesleys. One of the earliest Moravian Hymn- 
books* shows how far well-meaning people, de- 

* London: Second Edition, 1744. This verse, from the 
same book, would puzzle a modern clerk : — 

“ The word, the small word, Blood, 
Makes all the Churches good, 

May that still more adorn 
Herrnhaag, Herrndyk, Herrnhuth, 
Bethl’hem, and Marienborn, 
Niesky, Gnaadentall, 

Buhrow, Montmiral, 
Sitenshrine, and all.” 
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void of taste, will go in adopting the horrible, 
through mistake for the religious : — 
“ Till then my Faith shall view 

Thy Eye-streaks black and blue, 

The Clam on Mouth and Tongue, 

Thy Corpse with Torture wrung, 

As in the holy Hymn 

Described from Limb to Limb.” 

Another piece from the German, though entire 
in itself, consists but of two lines : — 

* « Where men the Spear in his side drove, 

There sit I like a little Dove.” 

The Moravian Church has since learnt better 
taste and truer devotion. Its last Hymn-book 
was edited by, and contains many of the composi- 
tions of, the late James Montgomery, a member 
of the Society. The Methodists adopted several 
hymns from the German ; but the poetic taste of 
Charles Wesley prevented them from retaining 
anything disgusting. Some of these are still in 
general use. 

It was the custom of many of our earlier poets 
to pay what they termed their devotions to the 
Sacred Muse: hence some of them, as Pope and 
Addison, have left us one or two hymns fitted for 
public worship. But the writers generally known 
as Sacred-Poets— Donne, Crashaw, Davies, Her- 
bert, Jeremy Taylor, Wither, Quarles, Vaughan, 
&c. — afford us little or nothing fitted for devo- 
tional singing. We have to go to writers of far 
less genius, principally the clergy of the various 
denominations. The seventeenth century has be- 
queathed us but little, and of this little a very 
small quantity is now in circulation. A piece or 
two by Sandys, Baxter, Mason, Ken, and a few 
others, are all our better selections contain. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, Wither, and Flavel, are 
entirely omitted. John Mason's Spiritual Songs, 
though now almost forgotten, passed through 
nearly twenty editions, and we must consider him 
the greatest hymnist of the century. 

The hymns of the eighteenth century begin with 
Watts. He was followed by the Wesleys, Dod- 
dridge, Oliver, Hart, Toplady, Haweis, Cowper, 
Newton, and many lesser writers. With these 
modern English hymnology may be said to have 
commenced. Hymns gradually took the place of 
the metrical psalms. The smooth verses of Brady 
and Tate were found insufficient to express the 
feelings awakened by the enthusiastic preachers in 
fashion, and hymns good and bad, tasteful and 
inelegant, became the household words of large 
numbers of the people. 

The present century has given us abundance of 
this literature. The greater part of our most 
beautiful hymns is the tribute of living authors, or 
writers lately dead. But still a want is felt. No 

ood collection of sacred song has yet appeared. 
The catholic portion of most compilations is de- 
based by the sectarian. We want a hymn-book 


that shall include imitations of some of the ancient 
hymns, the best pieces of the best writers since 
the Reformation, without respect to their church- 
government divisions, and the contributions of the 
present day. Could not a selection be made that 
might be regarded as permanent and universal, 
and a supplement be added that would include 
the works of writers of the time? The supple- 
ment might be occasionally altered without intro- 
ducing much confusion or disarrangement; and 
perhaps many sections of the church-catholic could 
agree at least in their hymns of prayer and songs 
of praise. At any rate, the subject deserves 
thought. Huvert Bower. 


SHAKSPEARE’S WILL. 


Among the historical and literary curiosities of 
manuscripts and printed books now so admirably 
arranged and exhibited to the public in the li- 
braries of the British Museum, there are few 
which attract more attention than the recently- 
acquired autograph of Shakspeare. It suggested 
to my recollection the Original Will of Shak- 
speare, and inspired the wish that so invaluable 
a relic could be rescued from its present con- 
cealment in that dingy den called the Preroga- 
tive Office in Doctors’ Commons, and its custody 
transferred to the officers of the British Museum, 
by whom it would be carefully and properly 
exhibited, and, instead of being almost unknown 
and unseen, it would become an object of the 
greatest interest, I might almost say of venera- 
tion, to thousands. 

What may be its present condition I know not: 
it had suffered much from frequent manipulation 
when I last saw it, thirty years ago. It was then 
kept, folded, in a small box, with the will and 
codicils of the Emperor Napoleon, and a few other 
similar curiosities which were occasionally shown 
to visitors. 

It would be very desirable that a facsimile copy 
of the entire document should be made, either by 
means of photography or by the lithographic skill 
of Mr. Netherclift. 

In the year 1828 I obtained permission from 
the late Sir Herbert Jenner-Fust to copy thc 
whole or any part of the will, and for that pur- 
pose it was entrusted to my possession for several 
hours on three successive days, under the surveil- 


| lance of the clerks in the Prerogative Office, and 


1 took the greatest pains, by tracing and drawing, 
to produce as perfect a copy of the signatures as 
eye and hand could make. These signatures were 
immediately afterwards engraved with equal ac- 
curacy, and published in the collection now known 


| as Nichols’s Autographs of Royal, Noble, and Il- 


lustrious Persons, fol. 1829; and I may here men- 
tion that all the autographs in that collection were 
selected, traced, and copied in facsimile by myself 
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from the originals in the British Museum and one 


or two other collections. 

Besides the signatures I made tracings of the 
several interlineations which occur in the body of 
the will, because I had once a notion that they 
might possibly be in the handwriting of Shak- 
speare, but I have since changed my opinion in 

t respect. 

It is a very singular fact that no other hand- 
writing of Shakspeare is known to be ‘extant, 
except the three signatures attached to his will, 
two signatures on the title and mortgage- 
deeds respectively in the possession of the City 
of London Library and of the British Museum, 
and another signature in a copy of Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays, also in the 
British Museum. I believe all these signatures to 
be unquestionably genuine; they all sufficiently 
resemble each other, and they are all written in 
a scrawling, weak, and uncertain hand, like that 
of a man who scarcely knew how to spell his own 
name; and I think there may be very reasonable 
doubts whether Shakspeare’s proficiency in the 
art of penmanship extended beyond the capability 
of writing his own name. 

We are told by his “fellows,” Hemynge and 
Condell, who published the first folio edition of 
the plays, seven years after the death of Shakspeare, 
that “his mind and hand went together: and 


what he thought, he uétered with that easiness, | 


that we have scarce received from him a blot in 
his papers.” 

That Shakspeare’s transcendent genius would 
have enabled him to dictate to an amanuensis with 
fluency and correctness cannot be doubted, and 
thus the manuscripts may have been written or 
transcribed in a very fair and legible hand, with 
“scarce a blot in his papers.” 

If any writing of Shakspeare were to be ob- 
tained during his life, or after his death, so ardent 
and industrious a collector as Sir Robert Cotton 
would surely not have neglected to preserve it 
among the autographs of so many others of his 
illustrious and literary contemporaries which are 
still to be found in the volumes of the Cottonian 
Library. James Siru. 

Conservative Club. 


ROB ROY. 


I enclose a copy (from the original among the 
pers of the late John Anderson, Professor of 
atural Philosophy in the University of Glas- 
gow) of a declaration by Rob Roy. It is an 
authentic and contemporaneous transcript (from 
an original, now lost we may suppose for ever), 
in the handwriting of James Anderson, parish 
clergyman of Rosneath. The paper bears on the 
cover in Professor Anderson's writing: “ ‘This 


is (the) Handwriting of my Father, and shews 


to what Lengths Party Rage could carry even 
| Persons of Rank and Education.” It is cer- 
| tainly a very curious scrap, and is, I think, 
worthy of a place in “ N. & Q.,” where so many 
curious and valuable things are already stored up. 
I leave your readers to determine its historical 
value. Ihave a pencil-tracing of the original, at 
the service of any reader of “ N. & Q.” for com- 
parison. The key to the initials below is, I think, 
correct : — 
No. 1. John Graham of Killearn. 
2. Duke of Montrose. 
3. Lord Ormistoun (then Lord Justice 
Clerk). 
4. Bridge of Cramond. 
5. Duke of Athole. 
6. Lord Edward (Duke of Athole’s brother). 
7. Duke of Argyle. 


“Declaration To all true Lovers of Honour and 
Honesty. By R. R. M 
“ Honour and Conscience oblige me to detect the As- 
sazines (sic) of our Country and Countrymen, whose un- 
bounded Malice made them use their utmost Endeavours 
with me to become the Instrument of Matchless villany, 
prompting and suborning me, by Rewards, threats, and 
romises, to become a false Evidence against a person of e 
istinction, whose greatest Crime known to me was That 
He broke the party I was unfortunately off. (sic.) This 
| proposal was handed to me first by (1.) I—n G—h—m 
| of K—l—n from his master (2.) the D—ke of M—se 
| with the valuable Offers of Life and fortune, which I 
| could not entertain but with the utmost horrer (3.): 
| L—d O—n, who trysted with me at the (4.) Bridge of 
| C—D was no less solicitious (sic) on the same sub-* 
| ject, which I modestly shifted untill I got out of his 
| Clutches, fearing his Justice would be no Checque upon 
his Tyrranny. ‘To make up the Triumvirate in this blood 
Conspiracy His Grace (5.) the D—ke of A—le resolved if 
possible to outstrip the other two, who having Coyduck’d 
| me into his Conversation, Immediatly committed me to 
prison contrary to the parole of Honour solemnly given 
me by his brother (6.) L—d E—d in the D—kes name 
| and in his own who was privy to all that past betwixt 
us: The Reason why they broke their promise was be- 
| cause I boldly refused to bear false witness against (7.) 
the D—ke of Ar—le. It must be owned if just provi- 
dence had not helped me to escape the Barbarity of these 
| monstrous Proposers, my fate had been certainly deplor- 
able, committed to some stinking Dungeon, where I might 
| chuse to Rott, dye or be damned: But since I cannot pur- 
chase the Sweetes of Life, Liberty, and Treasure at their 
high price, I advise the Triumvirate to find out one of 
their own Kidney who I'll engage will be a fit Tool for 
any Cruel or Cowardly Enterprize. To narrate all the 
parlr (particular) steps made towards this foul plot and 
all the persecutions I suffered by the D—ke of M—se his 
means both before and after I submitted to the Govern- 
ment would take up too much time; But were the D—ke 
| of M—se and I let alone to debate our own private 
Quarrel, which in my Opinion ought to be done, I would 
| shew to the World, how little he could signify to serve 
either King or Country: and I here solemnly declare 
| what I have said in this is positive Truth, and that these 
were the only persons deterred me many times since my 
first submission to throw myself over again on the King’s 


| Mercy.—June 25th, 1717.” 
C. D. Lamont, 
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Blinor Aates. 


Burns’ Centenary.—It is worthy of notice, at 
the present time especially, that Burns, writing to 
his earliest patron, Gavin Hamilton, in 1786, thus 
expresses himself : — 

“For my own affairs, I am in a fair way of becoming 
as eminent as Thomas & Kempis or John Bunyan; and 
you may expect, henceforth, to see my birthday inscribed 


| Glasgow. 
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that it struck me very forcibly at the time, and I 


now simply call the attention of your readers to it. 


R. G. 


Index Making. — Mr. Curtis, in the last num- 
ber of the Assurance Magazine, has published an 


| able paper on the best method of making an Index; 


among the wonderful events, in the Poor Robin and Aber- | 


deen Almanacks, along with the Black Monday, and the 


Battle of Bothwell Bridge.” — See Lockhart’s Life of 


Burns, p. 110. 
Wasutxcton Moon. 
The Heraldic Shield.—1I know nothing of he- 
raldry, but perhaps the following incident which 
occurred to me in Egypt in the winter of 1856-7 
may not be uninteresting, and may possibly be 
suggestive of something on this subject : — 
When visiting the ruins of Edfou on the left 
bank of the Nile in Upper Egypt, I was struck 
with what appeared to me to be armorial bearings 
on a shield of the form usually seen on coins. It 
was represented in the centre of a circular medal- 
lion about twelve inches diameter, not in relief on 


a frieze, which was continued round the cornice of | 
* the inside of the quadrangle. 


As rubbish had 


and as it would seem to interest the readers of “N, 
& Q.,” I give the table of averages which he has 
deduced from the Post Office Directory, with an 
addition by myself. Suppose a different class of 


| persons were chosen, would there be the same 


proportions? For this purpose I took the Clergy 
List, and deduced the corresponding column. It 
yet remains to be seen whether different nations 


| would give similar results : — 


accumulated at the end to the height of the cor- | 
nice, I had no difficulty in examining it closely | 


in a somewhat subdued light. Beyond the gene- 


ral outline of the shield, and a series of parallel | 


lines, vertical and horizontal, in each quarter, 1 
«could not make out any other details, for some 
Goths had made a target of it, and the surface 
was all pitted with the marks of stones. I was, 
however, so much struck with the resemblance 
to a heraldic shield, that next day I went and 
took a cast of it in Nile mud, which I carefully 
preserved during the remainder of my voyage up 
the Nile. 
again, and on examining the various sculptures 
and hieroglyphics more attentively, I discovered 


in other parts of the frieze repetitions of the same | . 
| per and several ants; and in the lower compart- 


shield, but, as they were beyond reach, they were 
uninjured; and | then found that what I had 
supposed was a heraldic shield, was simply ‘the 
scarabeus or sacred beetle of the Egyptians, with 
the wings expanded so as to resemble suppor- 
ters, and the head looking like a crest. The 


vertical lines in the two lower quarters were the | 


markings of the wing-covers ; whilst those in the 
upper quarters represented the lines on the back. 
e four divisional lines meeting in the centre 
indicated the fissures of the body as seen in the 
living animal. After this mortifying discovery I 
took no farther care of the cast I had taken. 
Query. Can the modern heraldic shield in its 
general form, quartering, supporters, and crest, be 
traced to any source more authentic than the 
scarabeus I have described. The similarity was 


Mr. Curtis. Clergy List. Mr. Curtis. Clergy List. 
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IJ 32 35 w 79 83 
K 20 18 Y 056 04 
L 47 43 Z O1 00 
M 67 69 


Wa. Davis. 


Victoria Inn, Forest of Dean.— Visiting the 
Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, this summer, I 
stayed at the very old inn, now called the Victoria, 
at Newnham. On the window of each side of the 
doorway as you enter is inserted a curious piece 
of old stained glass, and both of which are beauti- 
fully executed: that on the right-hand is an oval 
about eight inches long and five broad, and repre- 
sents a cat standing on her hind legs playing on 


On our return I visited the ruins | % fiddle, with mice dancing. On the left-hand 


side of the door is another piece of stained glass, 
diamond-shaped, which represents in the upper 
compartment a farmyard, with a large grasshop- 


ment is printed the following fable, spelling being 
as follows : — 


“ The Grasshopper came unto the Aunts, and demanded 
art of their Corne; whereupon they did aske, what he 
fad done in the Sommer, and he said he had song; and 
thij sayde, if you sing in the Sommer, then daunce in the 
winter.” — Anno 1622. i 


Rueries. 
PORTRAIT OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


There is in the possession of Capt. T. Pickering 
Clarke, R. N., of 1. Bathwick Hill, Bath, a por- 
trait of Sir Isaac Newton. It was purchased at 
the sale of the property of the late Rev. J. 


so remarkable in general outline as well as details, | Bowen, a clergyman well known to the inhabit- 
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ants and visitors of Bath some twenty or thirty 
years ago. Judging from this portrait, Newton 
must have been about seven-and-twenty years of 
age when it was painted. The face is somewhat 
pale, with a mild intelligent expression ; the hair, 
of a rich brown, falls in natural curls over the 
shoulders. The coat is of a dark colour, buttoned 
up the whole front, sitting closely to the figure, 
with pockets low down in the skirt ; the arms of 
the coat are large and full, the cuffs turned up 
and embroidered ; the laced ends of the neck- 
cloth fall in full folds upon the chest. 
hand rests upon a celestial globe standing upon 
an hexagonal table; the right hand holds a pair 
of compasses partially extended. The back- 
ground of the figure consists of drapery ; the re- 
maining space is occupied with what appears to 
be a view of the distant ocean. The size of the 
picture, as I judge, is about 2} feet high by 18 
or 20 inches wide. On a paper pasted on the 
back is written a version of the often-related tale 


of Newton's having attempted to use a lady's | 


finger for a tobacco-stopper, and under this the 


following, the whole in the handwriting of the | 


Rev. J. Bowen: — 


“Twas applied to in The year 1807 by a Gentleman 
for This Portrait to Shew to one of the Colleges in Cam- 
bridge where S* Isaac was educated. But I did not choose 
te part with it. It is the only Portrait in England of 
Him when a young Man. The picture was traced to my 

ssion by the Gentlemen of the College. They sent 


in that sort of Manner which I disapproved of, and indeed | 


such a Valuable Relic should not be parted with for A 
Trifling Consideration. The painting is by an Unknown 
Hand. But it is an Undoubted Original. 
J. Bowen.” 
Is this picture known to any of your corre- 
spondents who are acquainted with the portraits 
of Newton ? Rk. W. F 


WILLIAM SACHEVERELL. 


Can any of your numerous antiquarian readers 
enable me to identify the William Sacheverell, 
Governor of the Isle of Man from 1692 to 1694, 
and author of An Account of the Isle of Man, 
1702? 

I believe him to have been half-brother to 
Robert Sacheverell, of Barton in Nottingham- 
shire, who died in 1714, leaving an only daughter 
Elizabeth, married to Edward Pole, Esq. 

He (William Sacheverell) dedicates his book 
to this Robert Sacheverell, whom he names the 
head ofhis family, signing himself also his humble 
servant and kinsman. 

Robert Sacheverell had a half-brother William, 
who married Alicia Sitwell, by whom he had two 
sons William and Henry, both of whom died 
without issue. 

In the Norris Papers published by the Chetham 
Society, Manchester, are two letters from William 


The left | 


Sacheverell, Governor of the Isle of Man, * his 
friend Richard Norris of Speeke near Live: 
touching on Isle of Man affairs and his disma ‘5 
in 1694 from the Governorship. The Edite *. 
mentions that there are other letters, but not of 
any public interest. It may be, however, that 
those other letters contain some allusions, as the 
name of his wife “ Alicia,” or of his sons William 
and Henry, which may assist in the identification 
of the Governor of the Isle of Man with the half- 
brother of Robert Sacheverell. I should be 
happy to be put in communication with the 
Editor of the Norris Papers. In a P.S. to the 
first of the two published letters mention is made 
of “ Billy,” whom I suspect to be the son of the 
Governor of Man. J. G. Cummine. 


Minor Queries. 


Transcript of Matthew Paris used by Archbishop 
Parker.—1n the Adversaria or Variantes Lec- 
tiones in Wats’s edition of Matthew Paris, in 1640, 
he speaks of the copy or transcript made use of at 
the press for Archbishop Parker's edition of the 
same work in 1571, as then existing in Selden’s 
possession, who had purchased it accidentally some 
twenty years previous. I find, on inquiry, that 
this transcript is not now among Selden’s MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library, or in Lincoln's Inn Library, 
and I am anxious to learn if anything is known of 
it elsewhere. There is a report that some of Sel- 
den’s MSS. found their way to Gloucester. Is 
such the fact ? and, if so, what are they ? 

Mappen. 


Anonymous Works.— Who are the authors of— 


“ An Account of the Earl of Galway’s Conduct in Spain 
and Portugal. London: J. Baker, at the Blackboy in 
Pater-noster-Row. 1711. 2nd Edit.” 


“ An Essay on the different Stiles in Poetry. London: 
printed for Benj. Tooke, at the Middle Temple Gate, Fleet 
Street. 1713.” 

P. H. F. 


Quotations Wunted. — 


“ Por learned nonsense has a deeper sound 
Than simple sense, and goes for more profound.” 


VEsSPERTILIO. 


“T ask not sympathy. I have no need. 
The thorns I feel are of the tree I planted. 
They tear me, and I bleed. 
I might have known what fruit would 
Come from such a seed.” 
Cc. L. M. R. 


Cannons and the Lake Family.— Where is it 
likely that a view of Cannons, the seat of the Lake 
family, and afterwards of the Duke of Chandos, 
could be found? Also, where can portraits of 
that family (Lake) be looked for, with a chance 
of meeting them ? Constant Reaper. 
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The J. of Life.—“ If life is a journey, 
then ‘jet us travel.” What writer has given the 
for egoing aphoristic advice, with which Mr. Asplen 
© smmences his Lively Sketch of a Trip to Killarney 
and the South of Ireland ? ABuBA. 


“ Browning’s Ride to Aix.”—What are the facts 
on which Browning's Ride to Aix, or How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aiz, is 
founded ? 


Hastings. 


Vidley Van: its Derivation.—A small stream 
in Hampshire has at its mouth a village called 
Key-Haven (query, Key or Quay-Avon). Close to 
the village is a farm called Vidley Van (query, 
Vidl-Avon). What is the meaning of the first 
part of this latter word ? E. K. 


Rush Family: Anthony Rush, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester.—In Cooper's Athene Cantubrigiensis 
there is an account of this divine, who was insti- 
tuted to the Rectory of St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
June 27, 1569, which he held until his death in 
1577. He was the first governor named in the 
charter granted by Queen Elizabeth to the Free 
Grammar School of St. Olave’s in 1571, and was 
buried at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. Of what 
family was he? and did he leave any descendants? 
and what were his arms, if any ? 

Samuel Rush, Esq. was a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Southwark in Parliament in 1713- 
14, and he petitioned against the return of John 
Ladd and Fisher Tench, Esqrs. He contested 
the borough several times, but never successfully. 
He was a vinegar manufacturer in Southwark, 
which manufactory was established by one of his 
name in 1641. He died March 13, 1724, aged 
fifty-five, and was buried at Clapham, Surrey, 
where are monuments to him and his father and | 
son, both of the same name. 

In Manning and Bray's Surrey it is said that | 
the heir of this family was Sir William Rush of 
Wimbledon, a gentleman of large fortune. 

Any farther information respecting Dr. Rush 
or the family of his name will oblige G. R. C. 


| 
John Bentley. —Can any of your readers give | 
me any account of John Bentley, author of The 
Royal Penitent, a sacred drama, 12mo, 1803? 
Where was this piece printed ? * X. 


Elyncilis, Quadrantis truncholis. —In the Boke | 
of St. Albaus, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1496, 
. ii, vo., in the treatise entitled “the lygnage of 
Gots Armures,” the authoress is describing such 
charges as maunches, gurges, pheons, escallopes, 
and she says among the rest, “Elynellis ben 
eallyd in armys four quadrantis truncholis.” 


[* It was printed by C. Whittingham, Dean Street, 
for Button & Son, Paternoster Row. } 


What can be the meaning of these phras:s, 5, 
whence are they derived? The spelling is exactiy 
the same as in the earlier edition printed at St. 
Alban’s about ten years earlier. Can elynellis be 
a misprint for lyenellis, the e and J being trans- 
posed; if so, it may mean Lioncels? But then 
what can “four quadrantis truncholis” possibly 
mean ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Anonymous Dramatic Works. —Who is the 
author of Thibaldus : sive, Vindicte Ingenium Tra- 


| gwdia, 12mo. 1640, Oxford; The Apparition, or 


the Sham Wedding, a comedy, 4to. 1714, by a 


' gentleman of Christ Church College, Oxford ; 


Germanicus, 2 tragedy, by a gentleman of the 
University of Oxford, 8vo. 1775; The Cyclops of 
Euripides, a satiric drama, by a member of the 


| University of Oxford, Oxford, 1843 ? 


Can any of your readers give me any informa- 


| tidn regarding R. Allan, M.A., author of The Par- 
| ricide, a Tragedy, 1825? This play was acted at 


Bath. 

Who is the author of Alphonso; or, the Beg- 
gars Boy, a comedy in verse, published by J. 
Ridgway, London, 1827? This comedy (which 
was partly written at Bowood) is dedicated to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Who is the author of The Coach Drivers, a po- 
litical comic opera, 8vo. 1766? The same author 
published a poem called The Opera, 1766. X. 


Bishop of Sodor and Man.—TI have a vague 


' recollection that on going through the House of 


Lords, when a boy, a seat was pointed out as be- 
ing assigned to the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
just within the bar, in compliment to his office, 
but not conveying a voice in the deliberations of 
the Lords. Is my recollection consistent with the 
fact; and, if so, has any such seat been assigne:l 
to the bishop in the new House ? Y. B.N. J. 


Where does the Day begin? — Every meridian 
on the globe has a certain moment on which any 
ee day, say Sunday, November 28, begins. 

What meridian is the one on which that day be- 
gins at the earliest moment of absolute time? M. 


Passage in Cambrenses Eversus. —Can any of 
your correspondents say on what authority the 
following is founded, and when and where did it 


| happen ? 


“Three hundred Catholics were bound in chains awl 
carried off to a desolate Island near the Coast, whose 
Death by cold and famine was inevitable, abandoned and 
penned up there. All were starved to death except two, 
who ventured to trust theinselves to the mercy of the sea. 
One of them sank to rise no more: the other, by his su- 
perior strength, gained the mainland and told the tragi¢ 
story of his associates’ fate.” 

This is taken from vol. i. page 83. of Cum- 
brenses Eversus, printed for the Celtic Society, 

Dublin, 1848. S.N. 
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a Handbook of French Literature, published in 
1854 by Chambers of Edinburgh, written by a 
lady named Foster, the following passage oc- 
curs :— 

“Madame de Sevigné was daughter of the Baron 
Chantal, a noble of the old feudal times, who fell, it is 
said, by the hand of Cromwell himself while defending 
the island of Rhe against the English in 1628.” 


a friend, and as I believe it is not generally 
thought that Cromwell had ever been engaged in 
war previous to the Civil Wars, perhaps some 
correspondent can throw light on this subject. 

S. N. R. 

Figures dela Bible-—Who was the engraver of 
the woodcuts in the following ?— 

“ Figures de la Bible. Illustrée par Huictains Francois, 
&c. A’ Lyon, par Guillaume Roville. 1564. 12mo.” 

It contains over 300 cuts illustrating the Old 
Testament, in the style of Bernard, and is dedi- 
cated to Catherine de Medici. My copy is bound 
in beautifully gilt tooled calf, and lettered on the 
sides thus : — 

“ Radulphus Lawsonus Anglus ex comitatu Dunelmensi, 
Anno 1568.” 

A device consisting of a heart pierced by two 
arrows, and surmounted by a coronet, is on the 
centre of each board. Who was this personage ? 

D. Cc 

Grissel Baillie. —In Lady Murray's Memoir of 
her mother, Lady Grissel Baillie, she says, “ I have 
now a book of songs of her writing when in Hol- 
land; many of them interrupted, balf-writ, and 
some broke off in the middle of a sentence,” &e. 
Can anyone tell if this book is still in existence, 
and if so, in whose hands does it remain ? I would 
reckon it a precious boon to see those songs, and 
I dare say every admirer of Lady Grissel would 
be delighted to possess a copy of them. 

MENYANTHES. 

Pennant's Irish Tour. — The whereabouts of this 
interesting MS. has been recently sought in “N. 
& Q.” Perhaps it may still be reposited amongst 
the Pennant MSS., the property of Lord Feilding 
at Downing in Huntshire. The Cambrian Arch- 
wological Society held its 12th Annual Meeting at 


Rhyl in July last, and amongst the objects visited | 


by the excursionists were “ the great treasures of 
the Pennant library at Downing, containing all 
the [that] celebrated antiquary’s MS. collections.” 
(Gent. Mag. Oct. 1858, p. 387.) Perhaps some 
North Wales antiquary will, of his charity, tell 
us Irishmen what Pennant has said about us. 
James GRAvEs. 
Kilkenny. 
Lakin's Gate-—Why did the gate at the Flemish 
Farm, Windsor, receive the name of “ Lakin’s 
Gate?” OxsrrveER. 


Cromwell at the Isle of Rhe.— At page 218. of | — Heraldic Query. — May I ask for help towards 
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the solution of the following? Iam not much of 
an Armorist (as Nashe terms it), but from the 
Inquisitiones post Mortem and other printed pub- 
lic records I have traced a family (whose name 
first occurs in the Roll of Battle Abbey, temp. 
Will. L.) from the reign of Hen. III. to the middle 
of the reign of Edw. III. as holding a certain 


'. 2 . | manor, whose history I am curious about; the 
The foregoing extract was furnished to me by | ‘ 4 : 


arms of the family are also given in those records, 
but it is not advisable to give the exact blazon 
now. After that time the name disappears, the 
manor passing to a family and name totally dif- 


| ferent from, and not connected in any way with 


the former, nor can I trace it any lower down. In 
1660, however, the selfsame arms, differing only in 


| the tinctures of the field, viz. or and vert in 


place of argent and gules, the charges remaining 
the same, were granted by Garter to a family 
which can be proved to have held lands within the 
said manor ever since 1 Edw. LV., and has lately 
become possessed of the manor itself, and whose 
naine differs from the name of the older family by 
little more than the omission of one letter, and 
that not an initial letter. There is no published 
evidence of any connexion between the two fami- 
lies; indeed, a local antiquary to whom I men- 
tioned my conjecture that they might be one and 
the same scouted the idea; and Sir B. Burke 
assigns quite a different (though clearly a conjec- 
tural) origin to the latter family: still I cannot 
help thinking that if I could discover on what 
grounds the grant of arms in 1660 was made, it 
might lead to something which would establish the 
connexion. My Query then is—Am I justified 
from the premises in my conjecture, and what is 
the readiest, and of course least expensive, way of 
finding out the particulars of the grant above- 
mentioned ? One is afraid of encountering the 
fees of an unknown Office for a mere matter of 
curiosity. J. Eastwoop. 


Stewheley Street.—Where did Stewkeley Street 
formerly stand, and when was it pulled down? 
The.name is very finely cut in marble, Stewke- 
ley'’s Street, 1668. I have consulted many old 
plans, ete., Roque’s List of Streets, 1747, and 
Lockie’s Topography of London, without success. 

ALPHA. 

Correspondence of the Right Hon. Charles Yorke 
(Lord Morden). — I understand that there exists 
a privately printed volume of some of the Letters 
of C.Y. Should this meet the eye of anyone pos- 
sessed of a copy, the loan of it, in aid of a Me- 
moir I am preparing of the late Bishop Hurd, 
would greatly oblige me. F. Kuvverrt. 

Claverton Lodge, Bath. 


Christmas.— What is the period of Christmas? 
When does the season of Christmas begin ? When 
does it terminate ? x. 
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Sir Francis Seymour.— Can any of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” inform me of the date of the birth 
of Francis Seymour, third son of Edward Lord 
Beauchamp? Was he born in 1615? If so, it was 
thirty-three years after the marriage of his parents. 
If not, which son of Lord Beauchamp was born 
in that year? Sir Francis was created Baron 


Seymour of Trowbridge, co, Wilts, 1641, and died | 


1664. Joun Mactean. 
Hammersmith. 


Bullinger’s Sermons.—Who is H.t1., the trans- 
lator of the Fiftie Godlie Sermons of Henry 
Bullinger ? And when were those Sermons first 
published in England ? B. H. C. 


“The Land where Gold groweth.” —The sub- 
stance of the present Query was forwarded before, 
but it never appeared. I am induced to repeat it, 
in order to provoke discussion, which ever elicits 
information. In the second chapter of Genesis, 
verses 10, 11, and 12: — 

“ And a river went out of the place of pleasure to water 
Paradise, which from thence is divided into four heads. 
The name of the one is Phison: that is it which com- 
passeth all the land of Hevilath where gold groweth. 
And the gold of that land is very good; there is found 
bdellium and the onyx-stone.” 

Is there anything incompatible with the physi- 
cal appearance of the antediluvian world, and the 
geographical position of the present, to prevent us 
tracing the river Phison round the present Aus- 
tralia? In my mind I think it can be so traced. 
It is worth having the opinion of learned geolo- 
gists. S. Repmonp. 


Liverpool. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Cromwell's Letter in Defence of the Protestants 
of Piedmont.—Why is one of the most interesting 
of the Letters of Cromwell omitted, in all collec- 
tions of them that I have ever met with ? 

It is that beautiful one, written by Milton at 
the dictation of Cromwell, in defence of the Pro- 
testants of Piedmont. It may be found in a 
small book in the British Museum, 12mo, London, 
1694, entitled, — 

“Letters of State, written by Mr. John Milton to 
most of the Sovereign Princes, and Republics of Europe, 
from the year 1649 till the year 1659.” 

At page 133. is a letter headed : — 


“ Oliver, Protector, &c. to the most Serene Prince, 
Immanuel, Duke of Savoy, Prince of Piemont, greet- 


“ Dated, Whitehall, May, 1655.” 

Is not there any modern edition of this book to 
be met with? it seems extraordinary that, in 
these times, more attention should not be be- 
stowed on such a subject, more particularly when 
a few years ago it was represented in a painting 


by Mr. Newenham, which was afterwards en. 
graved. F.R, 


[What authority has our correspondent for stating that 
this particular letter, more than others of those contained 
in the Letters of State, was dictated by Cromwell? It 
was written, like the others, by Cromwell’s authority. 
but what evidence have we that it was written from his 
dictation ? These “ Milton Oliver Diplomacies,” as Carlyle 
calls them, are reprinted in the various editions of Mil- 
ton’s prose works; and it is in a great measure upon 
these very Letters that Milton has received the praises 
of scholars for the elegance of his Latinity. This Letter, 
with an English translation, will also be found in Sir 
Samuel Morland’s History of the Protestant Churches in 
the Valleys of Piedmont, p. 572. Folio. 1658.] 


Allusions in Ben Jonson. —In an epigram on 
the small-pox, included among the Underwoods:— 


“ She ne’er had, nor hath 
Any belief in Madam Bawdbee’s Bath, 
Or Turner’s oil of Tale. 


Who was Madam Bawd-bee, and what was oil 
of Talc ? Turner, I suppose, is the notorious Mrs, 
Turner. 

Who is Skogan mentioned in the Masque of the 
Fortunate Isles and their Union in connexion with 
Skelton ? 

Are Elinor Rumming, Mary Ambree, and 
Westminster Meg fictitious characters? and what 
is their story ? Lipya. 


(“ Tale is a cheap kind of mineral which this county 
(Sussex) plentifully affords, though not so fine as what 
is fetched from Venice. It is white and transparent like 
chrystal, full of strekes or veins, which prettily scatter 
themselves. Being calcined and variously prepared, it 
maketh a curious whitewash, which some justify lawful, 
because clearing, not changing the complexion.”—Fuller’s 
Worthies. 

Henry Scoggin lived in the time of Henry IV., and, as 
Stow says, sent a ballad to the young prince (Shakspeare’s 
Hal) and his brothers, “while they were at supper in the 
Vintry, amongst the merchants.” This is the ballad- 
rogue of which our poet speaks... . If moral Skogan 
(for this was his usual appellation) wrote any things of 
this nature, they were probably religious pieces, Myste- 
ries and Moralities. (Gifford.)—See“N. & Q.,,” Ist 8 
xi. 167. 

Elinor Rumming is the heroine of Skelton’s Ballad so- 
called. Mary Ambree is likewise an apocryphal charac- 
ter mentioned in an old ballad, commencing, “ When 
Captains courageous,” &c. Vide Percy’s Reliques, vol. ii. 
p. 218. With respect to Westminster Meg, Gifford says: 
“ There is a penny story-book of this tremendous virago, 
who performed many wonderful exploits about the time 
that Jack the Giant-Killer flourished. She was buried, 
as all the world knows, in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey, where a huge stone is still pointed out to the 
Whitsuntide visitors as her grave-stone.” Consult also 
“N.& Q,” Ist 8S. vols. ii. iii, and vy. Madam Bawd-bee 
must remain a query. ] 


Catechism for Housholders.—At the beginning 
and end of Musculus’ Common Places (London, 
1563), I have written a copy of a catechism, with 
the following title and subscription : — 

“A briefe Catechisme contayninge a decl’ation of the 
true waye to life ev’lastinge, verie meete to bee knowne 
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of everie one before they bee admitted to the Lords 
Supper.” 

This is the title. After twelve pages of manu- 
script comes the subscription, — 

“The end of the Catechisme for Housholders, First 
made by Mr. Moore, and afterwards Augmented by Mr. 
Dearinge.” 

In the margin, “ Anno Domini 1620.” Will 
some of your correspondents kindly furnish some 
account of the time of this composition, its au- 
thors, and its editions ? The Catechism seems to 


be complete with the exception of what the book- | 


worm has eaten,—that enemy of the bibliophile 


whose teeth are more destructive than those of | 
B.H. C 


Time himself. 


[ The above is a reprint of a very early work. The first | 
edition with which we are acquainted is entitled A Short | 


Jatechisme for Householders ..... Gathered by Tohn Stock- 
wood, Schoole-maister of Tunbridge, according as they (i. e. 
the scriptural proofs) were noted in the margin by the first 
authors. (B. — 12° Lond. 1583. Edward Dering repub- 
lished it, together with Godly Private Prayers for House- 
holders, in 32mo, (B. L.) 1605. On the title-page of the 
last-mentioned, he describes himself as “ Sometime 
Reader of the Divinity Lecture in Paules.”] 


“ The Strange Discovery."— Who was the 
author of the old play — 


“ The Strange Discovery, a Tragi-Comedy written by 
J. G., Gent. London; printed by E. G. for William Lake, 
and are to be sold at his shop in Chancery Lane joyning 
to the Rolls. 4to. 1640 ?” 


It is noticed by Langbaine among the “ Un- 
known Authors.” J. D.C. 


[ By John Gough. Some copies have the name printed 
in full, See Geneste’s J/istory of the Stage, viii, 328., and. 
Baker’s Biog. Drawatica. } 


Replies. 


ARRIVAL OF THE NEWS OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 


(2™¢ S. vi. 448.) 
The following anecdotes related in Raikes’s 


Journal, Oct. 22, 1836, may be added to the in- 
teresting article of Mr. Boys on this subject : — 


“On the day of that evening, when we received the 
news of the great victory of Waterloo, I dined with the 
present Lord and Lady Willoughby de Ereshy in Picca- 
dilly ; there was a large party, among whom I remember 
Miss Mercer (now Madame de Flahault), Sir H. Cooke, and 
Sir Robert W[ilson], who entered the room with a grave 
portentous countenance, as if he knew more than he was 
willing to communicate. Every one at that time was in 
breathless impatience for the result, and as we proceeded 
to the dining-room, Miss Mercer inquired of me in a 
whisper if I had heard any news, adding, that she feared 
from Sir R. W[ilson’s] manner that some misfortune had 
occurred. I felt little alarm at his prognostics, as I had 
heard that Rothschild was purchasing stock largely, and 
that the funds had risen two per cent. 

“ When the ladies had retired, and the wine had opened 
Sir R. W[ilson’s] heart, he condescended to inform the 


company, that he had received a private despatch from 
Brussels, announcing the total defeat of the Anglo-Prus- 
sian army by the French, with the additional circum- 
stance that Napoleon, after his decided victory, had 
supped with the Prince d’Aremberg at his palace in that 
city. On doubts being expressed as to the correctness of 
his information, he offered readily to bet any sum on the 
strength of his despatches. We took him at his word: I 
betted with him 400/. or 5002, and others did the same 

to the amount of above 10002 
“ There was a ball that night at Sir George Talbot's; 
and when I arrived there about eleven o’clock, I found 
| the whole house in confusion and dismay ; ladies calling 
for their carriages, and others fainting in the anteroom, 
| particularly the Ladies Paget, who seemed in the utmost 
| distress. The mystery, however, was soon cleared _ 


| Lady Castlereagh had just made her appearance in t 
| ball-room, with the official account of the battle, and a 
partial list of the killed and wounded, which had caused 
so much distress among the various relatives of the suf- 
| ferers. She had been at a grand dinner given by Mrs. 

Boehm in St. James’s Square to the Prince Regent, dur- 
| ing which Col. Percy, having first driven to Carlton 
| House, had arrived in a chaise and four at the house, 
| and presented to His Royal Highness at table the official 
| despatches from the Duke of Wellington (recounting his 
victory), as well as the French eagles which he had 
brought as trophies with him in the carriage.” 

It appears from Mr. Boys’ article, that the 
English cabinet and Mr. Rothschild received in- 
telligence of the issue of the battle early on 
Wednesday the 21st of June, and that a fuller ac- 
count had reached the City by mid-day. Major 
Percy arrived in London with the despatch late 
on the same evening. The news reached Paris 
one day earlier, as is shown in the following en- 
tries of a journal kept there by an English gen- 
tleman, which is published in the Preface to the 
third edition of Mr. John Scott's Visit to Paris in 
1814 (p. xliii.) : — 

“Tuesday, 20th June, 5 o’clock afternoon. A rushing 
whisper ower Paris, encreasing to a buzz in the cafe 
&c., that the army had suffered a great defeat. Lucien 
Buonaparte has sold out twelve millions of francs to-day. 
Stocks fall to 50f. The greatest agitation on ‘Change. 

- 9 o'clock evening. The news keeps us all on 
our feet, streaming to the places where our anxiety is 
most likely to be relieved. Questions are put by every 
one to his neighbour, who again looks to him for satis- 
faction. People throng towards the Tuileries, the bar- 
riers, &c. The report of a lost battle gains ground ;— 
Buonaparte has been killed, Jerome is arrived wounded 
from head-quarters. The officers and Buonapartists evince 
consternation, 

“ Wednesday, 2ist June, 9 o’clock morning. The army 
is lost—annihilated! This is in every one’s mouth. 
Buonaparte is in Paris —wounded— killed! Not two 
hundred of the Imperial guards remain. Whole co’ 
have passed over to the king ; the allies are rapidly march- 
ing on Paris! 

“ 11 o’clock morning. The Chambers are sit- 
ting in consequence of a hasty summons. Great crowds 
on the Boulevards. Every one asking —no one able to 
answer, except with fancies. The news of the defeat, 
however, with every possible aggravation, is loudly talked 
of. The officers and agents of the police interfere harshly 
“with the assemblages in the streets to stop the circula- 
tion of the dreadful stories. At one or two points smart 
conflicts took place in consequence, The Royalists be- 
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came at first agitated with hopes; then enthusiastic and 
regardless of restraint as the certainty opens upon them. 

a 2 o’clock afternoon. The news is fully con- 
firmed. The representatives declare Ja patrie en danger ; 
they proclaim their own permanency, and that he is a trai- 
tor who shall attempt to dissolve them. * * * A member 
expresses his surprise that Buonaparte jhas not yet sent 
his abdication. Stocks rise to 55f. 50c.” ° 

Napoleon arrived at Paris at four o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. “He was received at the 

alace of the Elysée-Bourbon by the Duke of 
ly Caulaincourt, who told him that “the 
news of his misfortunes had already transpired ; 
that a great agitation prevailed in the public 
mind; and that the dispositions of the Deputies 
appeared more hostile than ever.” (Mémoires de 
Fleury de Chaboulon, tom. ii. P- 210.) 

Walter Scott remarks, in his Life of Napoleon : 

“It was a curious indication of public spirit in Paris, 
that, upon the news of this appalling misfortune, the na- 
tional funds rose immediately after the first shock of the 
tidings was past; so soon, that is, as men had time to 
consider the probable consequence of the success of the 
allies. It seemed as if public credit revived upon any in- 
telligence, however disastrous otherwise, which promised 
to abridge the reign of Buonaparte.” 

In truth, the funds rose after the battle of 
Waterloo in Paris, for the same reason that they 
rose in London. The public saw that the entire de- 
feat of Napoleon placed him in a position in which 
he could neither fight nor negotiate, and which 
therefore rendered the speedy reestablishment of 
peace probable. Lucien made a great mistake in 
selling out nearly 500,000/. on the Tuesday. On 
Thursday the 22nd Napoleon declared bis politi- 
cal life to be terminated, and proclaimed his son 
Emperor of the French, under the title of Napo- 
leon II. This declaration was issued at 3 P.M. ; 
the 3 per cents. opened on that day at 59 with 


great applause, and some cries of vive le rai. They | 


continued to rise on Thursday, notwithstanding 
fears of popular disturbances in Paris. The shops 
were shut in the evening, and the streets nearly 
deserted. On the following Sunday, the 25th, the 


town had resumed its ordinary tranquillity, and | 
even gaiety. 


How came it to pass that the news of the 
battle was known in London some hours be- 
fore the Duke of Wellington's despatch reached 
the Cabinet? It happened to me that on the 
first day of February, 1822, I heard this ques- 
tion answered by the illustrious Duke himself, 


He said that, from his respect for the royal fa- | 


mily of France, and considering the great in- 
terest they had in it, he thought it proper that 


the earliest ye of the event should be | 


communicated to Louis XVIII, who was then 
residing at Ghent. As his aides-de-camp were all 
either wounded or too much fatigued after the 
battle, and Count Pozzo de Borgo being at hand, 
he commissioned him to carry the welcome news, 


who, proceeding immediately to Ghent, delivered 
his message to the King while he was at breakfast. 
There was a crowd of people before the windows, 
as was usual ; and a Jew who was there, looking in, 
| had his curiosity excited by observing kissing and 
other signs of joy among the royal party. To 
learn the cause of this he made his way into the 
house, and having heard the important news, he 
set out instantly for Ostend, and getting on board 
a vessel ready to sail for England, he hastened to 
London, where he first went to Change Alley and 
transacted business; which done, he immediately 
| carried the news to Lord Liverpool, some hours 
| before the arrival of Captain Percy with the de- 

spatches. J. Mx. 
| Iremember perfectly well that the name of the 
| gentleman who brought the news of Waterloo 
| from Ghent was Cook. I was living near Can- 
| terbury; heard the firing all day on Sunday. On 
| Tuesday evening was at a cricket-match, where 
‘there was a mysterious feeling pervading the 
| whole company that a great battle had been 

fought and won, something like the marvellous 
| and supernatural reception of the news of the 
great Greek naval victory ere it had well been 
fought out. On Wednesday I knew all. L. B. L. 


{Since the publication in “N. & Q.” (p. 448.) of a 
brief narrative of the arrival in London, and first reading, 
of the Duke’s Waterloo Despatch, we have been both 
| surprised and amused by a startling, but we suspect 
jocose article in a weekly paper, the writer of which be- 
gins by stating that the “ notice ” which appears in “ N. 
| & Q.” “ is entirely wrong,” and then goes on to confirm the 
said “ notice” in all its leading particulars. ‘The writer 
in question, however, makes one statement which, in the 
interests of truth, we feel bound to contrast with that 
which appeared in our pages: — 

Weekly Paper. 

“The notice in ‘ N. & Q.’ alleges that ministers were 
invited to dine with Earl Bathurst on the 21st of June, 
in total ignorance of events.” 

Notes and Queries. 

“ The Cabinet (as well as Mr. Rothschild) appear to 
| have received early information of a private kind that a 
| great victory had been gained on the 18th, and .... they 
had the subsequent benefit of the somewhat fuller intel- 
ligence which was known in the City at noon on the 
21st.’ 

Nothing more need be said. We were willing to sup- 
pose that our jocose castigator had not seen what we have 
| Just cited from our columns, and wrote at hazard. But 
| our statement, as given above, is part and portion of that 
very extract which so many of our respected contem- 
poraries of the daily press have done us the honour of 
| republishing.—Ep. 1. 


| TYNDALE'S FIRST OCTAVO TESTAMENT. 
(2™ S. vi. 175.) 


+ Mr. Orror justly complains of the carelessnes: 
of Anderson (Annals of Eng. Bib., vol. i. pp. 587, 
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8, not 537, 8 as stated in “ N. & Q.”) in giving ex- | 


tracts from Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s translations 
of the New Testament. In fairness, however, it 
should be added that Anderson's inaccuracies re- 
late principally to the spelling of words, and do 
not affect his argument. Mr. Orror adds, that 
what renders this carelessness “ more unpardon- 
able is, that the reprints both of Coverdale and of 
Tyndale are accurate.” With regard to Cover- 
dale, as far as I have examined the reprint, I 
should judge that the statement is correct ; but I 
am sorry to say this is far from being the case in 
respect to the Tyndale. It is well known to Bible 
collectors that the only perfect copy of Tyndale’s 
first 8vo. New Testament is preserved in the 
library of the Baptist College, Bristol. The re- 
print of this unique volume was edited by Me. 
Orror himself in 1836. On this account it is by 
no means a pleasant task to complain of its inac- 
curacy ; yet as the original can be examined, by 
very few, and those who addict themselves to 
these studies are compelled to depend on the re- 
print, it seems to be the more needful in conse- 
quence of Mr. Orror’s authentication of it, to 
state distinctly that it abounds in inaccuracies. 

In the first place there are what may be termed 
systematic errors throughout the whole volume, 
arising from the form and manner of the reprint : 


| 


thus the contractions of the original are not re- | 


produced, a plan in itself undesirable, and some- 
times leading to positive inaccuracy: thus again, 
though the original has only one form of letter for 
the capital I or J, the reprint employs both capi- 
tals according to our modern usage; and so we 
have the word Jewes where in the original the 
initial letter is a capital, and iewes where, as is 
frequently the case, the word begins with a small 
letter, though no difference of spelling is intended 
in the original: and thus again the reprint does 
not adhere to the capitals as given in the original ; 


so that we have the first word in each chapter of | 
the reprint in capitals, though only two letters are | 


capitals in the original. But besides these syste- 
matic errors the actual misprints are very nume- 
rous. It may be confidently affirmed that few 


pages are printed with entire correctness. By | 


way of test I have opened the reprint at random 
in all parts of the volume, and have compared the 
original with the page presented until I came to 
amisprint. Out of fifty such trials, I met with a 
misprint twice in the first line of the page, eleven 


times in the second, eight times in the third, four | 


times in the fourth, twice in the fifth, in one in- 
stance not till the thirty-fifth, and in two pages 
(one of the text, the other the first page of the 
address “To the Reder” at the end), I found no 
actual erratum ; that is, none except what I have 
termed systematic errors. On an average, the 


first actual misprint occurred in the eighth line ; 
and, as there are forty-three lines in a full page, 
294.3, VIL N°. 155 


we should have an average of about five misprints 
in each page. I cannot say that this estimate is 
accurate, but I judge that it is not far from the 
truth. The greatest number of misprints I have 
noticed in one page is eight. To give one ex- 
ample at length, I will take the page of the re- 
print (fol. exxi.), at the end of which the greater 
part of the consecutive quotation given by Ander- 
son occurs. ‘There are in this page five errata, as 
will be seen by the following list : — 
Reprint. Original. 
Line 2. lawe - - - laye. 
» 14. often - - ofte, 
» 28. the - - - - tho. 
In the following line 
tho is given correctly. 
» 43. witnessynge - 
» — small - - - - 
The first, and perhaps the last, of these is a 
misprint in the original ; but neither should have 
been altered in the reprint, at least without notice. 
The last two occur in the verses quoted by An- 
derson ; so that, if he had copied the reprint with 
the utmost accuracy, he would not have been 
saved from mistake. Any of your readers who 
have access to the reprint, and also to Anderson's 
Annals, where a facsimile is given of the first 
two pages of Tyndale, may judge for themselves. 
There are in these two pages abundant instances 
of both the kinds of error which I have pointed 
out. F. W. Gorcu. 


Baptist College, Bristol. 


witnessyng. 
smale. 


PIE-GRIECHE. 
(2™ §. vi. 458.) 

There are several varieties of the pie-griéche; 
but the kind referred to by Sismondi, which is 
common in France, is the same that our English 
naturalists describe as the butcher-bird ( Lanius ex- 
cubitor Zin.). A full description of this singular 
bird may be found in Sonnini’s ed. of Buffon, 
An. IX. (of the Republic), vol. xxxix. p. 268., &e. ; 
and especially in Sonnini’s excellent “ Addition,” 
p.275.&c. Sonnini begins—* La méchanceté de la 
pie-griéche est passée en proverbe ; on lui compare 
les femmes querelleuses et acariitres.” This com- 
parison certainly does great injustice to the 
* femmes querelleuses; ” for the pie-griéche stands 
charged with heinous crimes; such as strangling 
little birds by nipping their throats (whence the 
Germans call him wiirger, the throttler), splitting 
their skulls, picking out their brain and eyes, im- 

aling them on thorns, and tearing them to pieces. 
t appears that Louis XIII. was not the only 
monarch who patronised the pie-griéche ; for Son- 
nini adds, p. 278., “ Turnerus rapporte que le roi 
Francois 1* avoit coutume de chasser avec une 
pie-gritche privée” [privée, one that had been 
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tamed and trained] “qui parloit et revenoit sur 
le poing. (Apud Gesnerum, de Avibus, p. 558.)” 
The speaking is not incredible; for the pie-griéche 
is said to imitate the notes of other birds, in order 
to allure and capture them. The common cha- 
racteristics of the several varieties of pie-griéche 
are ably sketched by Buffon himself, p. 265., &c. 
Wary-angle, wariangle, is an old English name 
of the butcher-bird or pie-gritche. “ Wariangles 


[in Staffordshire and Shropshire], a kind of noisy, | 


ravenous birds, which prey upon other birds, which 
when taken they hang upon a thorn or prickle, 
and tear them in pieces and devour them,” Bailey, 


1776. This is evidently the butcher-bird, though | 


the term wariangle has occasionally been other- 
wise applied. 

The derivation of griéche is a question of some 
difficulty, and many are the solutions which have 
been attempted. Griesche in old French (griéche 
is the modern form) was an impost, duty, or rent. 
From this very old French term Du Cange de- 
rives the med.-Lat. grieschia (gravamen, onus). 
Hence some would derive griéche from the Lat. 
gravis; but others would rather take it from 
Grecula, Grecque. Ménage evidently leans to 
this latter derivation, which is also mentioned by 
Bescherelle. Ménage, however, adds, “ Dans ies 
Gatinois ” [now le Gatinais] “ on appelle perdrix 
griesches, et par corruption, perdrix gouesches, les 
perdrix rouges:” and he concludes by saying 
“ En Bas-Breton, gouez signifie sauvage. Et M. 
Huet croit que c'est de ce mot Bas-Breton que 
nous avons fait griesche et gouesche.”* 

From these various guesses very little is to be 
made out. Three uses of the word griéche or 
griesche as an adjective, and three only, are known 
in the French language. ‘These are pie griesche, 
perdrix griesche, and ortie griesche. Surely, then, 
the proper course will be, to seek some derivation 
of griesche or griéche which will give a meaning 
equally applicable in all these three connexions, 
pie, perdrix, and ortie. 

Now Bescherelle suggests, as the radix of 
griéche, the Celtic word griziaz, “qui est rude, 
es at importune.” But he omits to add that, 

etween the Celtic griziaz and the French griéche, 
there exists the Italian word grezzo. Grezzo 
signifies rough, coarse, or rude; and some such 
meaning as this will very fairly apply to each of 
the three instances in which the French language 
employs the term griesche or griéche. 

1. It applies to the pie-griéche or butcher-bird, 
which, as described by naturalists, both French 
and English, is a very rough, bold, and combative 
bird, remarkable for its méchanceté. The pie- 
griéche is also called in French pie-agasse (quasi 
pie-agace); and it bears this name, says Landais, 
“sans doute parce que ces oiseaux sont faciles 
agacer, & irriter.” 

2. The meaning of grezzo will also apply to the 
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Ortie griéche ; for that is the common stinging- 
nettle, alias Ortie brulante, (Urtica urens, Lin.), 
| Spach, Hist. Nat. des Végét. 1842, vol. xii. p. 28. 
| 3. And it will equally apply to the perdrir 
griesche (or gouesche) ; especially if, as intimated 
| by Ménage, we are to understand the perdrix rouge, 
, or the red-legged partridge. The common par- 
| tridge is decidedly a fighting bird, whether male 
or female (Buffon, vol. xlii. pp. 544. 550.). But 
the red-legged variety is specially and notoriously 
combative. “The Red Partridges are often used, 
as we do cocks, for the rational amusement of 
| butchering each other! And we are told that 
this pastime is common to the present day in the 
| Isle of Cyprus.” (Latham.) 

Grezzo and griéche, then, are probably cognate 
words. As Boece (pr. n.) corresponds to Boezio, 
rudesse to rudeza (Romance), duresse to durezza, 
and piéce to pezzo, pezza, so we may regard 
griéche as the Fr. representative of grezzo, grezza. 

Griéche is both the mas. and fem. form (“ ad- 
jectif des deux genres,” Encyc. Cath.). Grezzo 
is often applied in Ital. to rough ore, a rough dia- 
mond, &c., but is not restricted to this meaning. 

Tuomas Boys. 


IRISH ESTATES. 

(2™ S. vi. 207. 256. 441.) 

T have not observed any answer to the Query 
of B. S. on the subject of the Irish estates granted 
by King James I. to the London Companies. He 
will find much of the information which he re- 
quires among the Carew MSS. in Lambeth Li- 
brary. Vol. 613. contains “A Booke of the 
Plantation of Vister,” made from a survey taken 
by virtue of his Majesty’s Commission between 
the Ist Dec. 1618, and 28th March, 1619. A very 
detailed account is given of the English colony in 
the province at that date. It shows that the 
lands held in the county of Derry by the London 
Companies were : — 


Acres. 
“The Goldsmiths’ Company - - = 3210 
The Grocers’ Cempany - - - 38210 
The Fishmongers’ Company - - - 8210 
The Ironmongers’ Company - - - 8210 
The Mercers’ Company - - - - 38210 
The Merchant Taylors’ Company - + 3210 
The Haberdashers’ Company * - - + 
The Clothworkers’ Company - - = 8210 
The Skinners’ Company - - - - 8210 
The Vintners’ Company - - - - 8210 
The Drapers’ Company - - - - 8210 
- 8210” 


The Salters’ Company - 
The lands in question were granted in 1608 ; 
and it appears, from vol. 630., that the sum raised 
by the City was 20,0007. My notes, however, do 
not enable me to state in what manner the money 
was raised. The citizens undertook to expend 


* Number of acres not stated. 
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15,0002. in the settlement of the colony, and 50002. 
was reserved for clearing off the interests of pri- 
vate individuals. They engaged to build at the 
Derry (from them called Londonderry) 200 houses, 
and at Coleraine 100: 60 to be erected at the 
former, and 40 at the latter, place within the 
year; and the remainder before the end of 1611. 
They, moreover, undertook to provide certain for- 
tifications. They failed, however, in their engage- 
ments. The buildings proceeded but slowly, and 
on the 11th March of the last-mentioned year 
we find them petitioning to be allowed to defer 
the completion of their erections at the Derry until 
the following year. It was long afterwards before 
all was finished. I know nothing of the present 
receipts or expenses of management. 

Joun Macrean. 

Hammersmith. 

P.S. — Since writing my memorandum on this 
subject I have referred to a book entitled A Con- 
cise View of the Irish Society, published by the Court 
in 1822. I think that B. S. may obtain from this 
work the farther information which he requires ; at 
least it will show the proportions in which the sum 
was raised by the twelve great London companies 
to which the allotments of the land were made. 


MISS RANFANG. 
(2™ S. vi. 412.) 

The History of the Possession of Mademoiselle 
Elisabeth de Ranfaing, by M. Pichard, M.D., was 

rinted at Nancy in 1622. I have not seen the 

k, but a summary is given by Calmet. The 
case, in the modern nomenclature, would be 
classed under electro-biology or clairvoyance. 

Mademoiselle de Ranfaing was a young widow 
of good position and unquestioned purity. She 
refused the hand of a physician, who administered 
to her a magic philtre, which seems to have given 
the demon access. On September 2, 1619, the 
exorcists of Lorraine commenced their operations, 
after the physicians had pronounced the symptoms 
supernatural. The experiments were made in the 
presence of persons of the highest rank, lay and 
ecclesiastic, and all agreed that imposture was im- 
possible, and that a demon moved Mlle. de Ran- 
faing’s body, and answered through her mouth. 

The difference of this from ordinary possessions 
was, that in them the demon is annoyed at prayers 
and religious ceremonies ; in this he not only made 
the sign of the cross, and repeated prayers, but an- 
swered questions in divinity : — 

“On lui proposa des questions trés-relevées et trds- 
difficiles sur la Trinité, Hamention le S. Sacrament de 
Yautel, la grace de Dieu, le frane arbitre, la maniétre dont 
les anges et les démons connoissent les pensées des hommes, 
a? il répondit avec b p de netteté et de préci- 


The whole case will repay perusal; but as the | excessive and repeated floggings to which, week after 


| matiale. 


| book is common, I shall make only one more ex- 
tract in answer to A. W.’s Query : — 


“On dit au Démon en parlant Latin et Italien dans la 
méme phrase: Adi Scholastram seniorem, et osculare ejus 
pedes, la cui scarpa ha pit di sugaro; au méme moment il 
alla baiser le pied du sieur Juillet, Ecolatre de Saint 
Georges, plus ancien que M. Viardin, Ecolatre de la Pri- 
M. Juillet avoit le pied droit plus court que le 


| gauche, ce qui l’obligeoit & porter le soulier de ce pied-la 


relevé par un morceau de li¢ége, nommé en Italien sugaro,” 

i. 215. — Traité sur les Apparitions des Esprits et sur les 

Vampires, par le R. P. Dom Augustin Calmet, 2 tom. 122, 
i él. 


Paris, 17 
Garrick Club. 


PERSECUTIONS OF POLISH NUNS. 
(2™ S. vi. 187, 259, 276, 317.) 


When the Latin Church was moved to more 
energetic missionary labour, its officials employed 
in secret the argument of torture, and handed 


| over the body to the grave-digger if killed, but if 


left alive and unconverted, the living body was 
assigned over to the secular arm to be burnt. 
When the Greek Church is moved to like la- 
bours, the Emperor, who is ecclesiastical and se- 
cular head of all the Russias, openly tortures those 
whom he desires to convert so long as they live 
and remain within bis territory, until he has con- 
verted them. ‘The following is an instance, taken 
from Dr. C. W. Russell's Life of Mezzofanti (p. 
445.), which is an expansion of his article in the 
Edinburgh Review (January, 1855). : — 


“The bishop of the diocese [Minsk] and the chaplain 
of the [ Basilian] convent, having themselves conformed 
to the imperial will, first endeavoured to bend the reso- 
lution [not to renounce allegiance to the Holy See] of 
these sisters {thirty-five in number] by blandishment, 
but in the end sought by open violence to compel them 
into submission, But the noble-minded sisters, with their 
abbess [Makrena Mirazylawski] at their head, firmly 
refused to yield; and, in the year 1839, the entire com- 
munity (with the exception of one who died from grief 
and terror) were driven from their convent, and marched 
in chains to Witepsk, and afterwards to Polosk, where, 
with two other communities equally firm in their attach- 
ment to their creed, they were subjected, for nearly six 
years, to a series of cruelties and indignities of which it is 
difficult to think without horror, and which would revolt 
all credibility, were they not attested by authorities far 
from partial to the monastic institute. ( Household Words, 
13 May, 1854, No. 216.; Rohrbacher’s Histoire de I’ Eglise, 
xxviii. p.431.) Chained hand and foot; flogged; beaten 
with the fist and with clubs; thrown to the earth and 
trampled under foot; compelled to break stones and to 
labour at quarries and earthworks; drag in sacks 
after a boat through a lake in the depth of winter; sup- 
plied only with the most loathsome food, and in most 
insufficient quantity ; lodged in cells creeping with mag- 
gots and with vermin; fed for a time exclusively on salt 
herrings, without a drop of water; tried, in a word, by 
every conceivable device of cruelty ;— the perseverance 
of these heroic women is a lively miracle of martyr-like 
fidelity. Nine of the number died from the effects of the 
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week, they were subject ; three fell dead in the course of 
their cruel tasks; two were trampled to death by their 
drunken guards; three were drowned in these brutal 
noyades ; uine were killed by the falling of a wall, and 
five were crushed in an excavation, while engaged in the 
works already referred to; eight became blind; two lost 
their reason; several others were maimed and crippled in 
various ways; so that, in the year 1845, out of three 
united communities (which at the first had numbered 
fifty-eight), only four, of whom Makrena was the chief, 
retained the use of their limbs! These heroines of faith 
and endurance contrived at last to effect their escape 


! 


from Polosk, from which place it had been resolved to | 


transport them to Siberia; and, through a thousand dif- 
ficulties and dangers, Makrena Mirazylawski made her 
adventurous way to Rome.” 

When the invalid Empress was visited at Naples 
by Nicholas, her husband (Dec. 1845), he thought 
it etiquette to wait on the Pope, Gregory XVI. 
(not Pio Nono). Gregory was attended by Car- 
dinal Acton and Nicholas by Bouténeff. Gregory 
introduced the subject of these Polish nuns: what 
he said or what the Emperor replied is unknown, 
except that Gregory after the interview said, “ I 
spake as I was moved by the Holy Ghost.” Here 


were two great powers at issue, the one having 
the will, but not the power, to persecute; the other | 
having the will, the power, and the entelechy (ac- | 
tuality). Cardinal Wiseman (Four Last Popes, 
pp- 510—514.) states that the Emperor passed | 
into the Pope’s audience with his usual air of 
patronage, but — 

“he came forth again with head uncovered and hair, if it 
can be said of man, dishevelled, haggard and pale, look- 
ing as though in an hour he had passed through the con- 
densation of a protracted fever, taking long strides, with 
stooping shoulder, unobservant, unsaluting; he waited 
not for his carriage to come to the foot of the stairs, but 
rushed out into the outer court, and hurried away from 
apparently the scene of a discomfiture.” 

All this was (éréxpiis) acting, and meant more 
than Burleigh’s shake of the head. To the au- 
thorities above mentioned, and those already cited | 
in proof in “ N. & Q.,” may be added the Al/ge- | 
meine Zeitung for 1846, No. 4. p. 27., and the 
Kirchen- Lexicon, iv. p. 729. T. J. Beckton. 

Lichfield. 


COMMUNION TOKENS : COMMUNION HALFPENCE. 
(2™ S. vi. 432.) 

Mar. Burn will find some light thrown upon his 
Query in a volume recently published by the 
Surtees Society, entitled The Acts of the High 
Commission Court within the Diocese of Durham. 
In 1634 John Richardson, of Durham, Esq., was 
charged with disturbance of divine service on 
Palm Sunday, Good Friday, and Easter Day, and 
one of the witnesses examined testifies that : 


“ Richardson sometymes himself in person, as farmer of 
the rectorie of the said chappelrye (of St. Margaret's, 
Durham), hath received the oblacions and Easter reck- 
ninges, and other some tymes his farmers have for his 


use received the same of the communicantes at Easter 
yearly, and in the tyme of Divine service, upon the Palme 
Sondaies and Easter Daie (upon which daies the younge 
people doe usuallie receive the Holie Communion), have 
usuallie written, and doe soe write downe the names of 
all the then communicantes not householders, and att the 
tyme of writinge these names dow deliver them tokens, 
which in the tyme of the administracion of the sacrament 
they have done and doe call for againe, to the end they 
may knowe whoe doe pay their Easter offeringes and 
whoe doe not; but whether the same hath bene used 
auncientlie, or whether it be a custome, or is observed in 
anie.other parish, examinate cannot depose. ..... The 
communicantes upon those daies are fur the most part 
servantes and young people, whoe doe usuallie goe to the 
Communion, and never repare to the proctors to recken 
for or pay their oblacions, soe the proctors must eyther 
looke for their reckninges in communion tyme, or else 
lose them.” 
Another witness deposes that — 

“ for 40 years Richardson, or under-farmers to him, have 
received the tiethes, duties, and all Easter reckeninges 
within the chaplerie of Sct. Margarett’s. Some time 
about 16 or 20 yeares now gone hath seene Richardson at 
Easter time goe upp and downe amongst the communi- 
canta, and in time of receiving the Holie Communion re- 
ceive of some communicants some monies, and take in 
certaine leade tokens (as the use of the parish is) from 
such as had formerlie by there maisters reckened and 
payed. Hath seene all whoe were under-farmers to 
Richardson since that tyme, namlie, Thomas Stott, Ni- 


| cholas Wryter, Raph Wilson, and others, doe the like.”— 


Acts of the High Commission, Xe., pp. 96. 98. 

These extracts sufficiently show, I think, what 
the Communion tokens and Communion haltpence 
were. George 


Fishlake Vicarage, Doncaster. 


I know not whether J. S. Burn is aware of the 
invariable practice of the Presbyterian Kirk of 
furnishing every intending communicant with a 
metal token, which is demanded by the elders of 
the Kirk before any communicant is admitted to 
the table of the Lord. There is usually a devo- 
tional service going on while the tokens are being 


| collected, called “ Fencing the tables.” 


James Fraser. 

Cambridge. 

Communion tokens are in general use in all 
Presbyterian congregations in Scotland at the 
present day. The object in giving out these 
tokens, as their name implies, is to prevent any 
persons from partaking of the Lord's Supper who 
has not been previously examined by the minister, 
and considered worthy. Intending communicants 
apply at the vestry of their church on the Thurs- 
day or Saturday previous to the Communion, on 
which days there are public services, and there 
receive each a token from the minister or elders. 
On the Sunday, when the communicants take 
their seats at the sacramental table, the elders go 
round and get back the tokens; and, unless well 
known to the church officials, any one who had 
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mislaid the token would not be allowed to partake 


of the Communion. The tokens in Scotland are 


generally made of pewter, and oval in form. No_ 


charge is made for them ; nor, indeed, is any fee 
exacted for any other duty—such as baptisms, 
marriages, or funerals—performed by ministers 
or elders in the Presbyterian churches of Scot- 


land. R. G. 
Glasgow. * 


PARISH REGISTERS. 
(2™4 S. vi. 379. 462.) 


As your correspondents Messrs. P. Hutcninson 
and Pisney Tuomrson both ask for information as 
to the “ statutory and other regulations respecting 
these valuable papers,” I have prepared “a brief 
statement ” of the most important of them, which 
I trust may not take up too much of your valuable 
space. 

There are a few registers which commence prior 
to the 30th of Henry VIII. (1538), but these were 
probably mere private memoranda of the officiating 
clergyman ; in September of that year, however, 
Lord Cromwell issued an injunction to the follow- 
ing effect : — 

“In the name of God, Amen. By the authority and 
commission of the excellent Prince Henry, by the Grace 
of God, King of England and of France, Defender of the 
Faith, Lord of Ireland, and in Earth Supreme Head under 
Christ of the Church of England; I, Thomas Cromwell, 
Privy Seal, and Vicegerent to the King’s said Highness, 
for all his jurisdiction ecclesiastical within this realm, 
do for the advancement of the true honour of Almighty 
God, increase of virtue, and discharge of the King’s 
Majesty, give and exhibit unto you these injunctions 
following, to be kept, observed, and fulfilled upon the 
pains hereafter declared : — 

“First, That you shall truly observe and keep all and 
singular the King’s Highness’ Injunctions given unto you 
heretofore in my name, &c. 


enforce divers injunctions, and amongst others 
one which had been issued in the same year by 
Edward VI. respecting parish registers, directed 
to “all and singular his loving subjects, as well of 
the clergy as of the laity ;” and being to the same 
effect as that issued by Cromwell, excepting the 
penalty, which was “to be employed to the poore 
box of that parishe,” instead of to the rey: zation 
of the church. 

One of the articles to be inquired of in the 


visitation to be had within the diocese of Cantér- 


bury in the same year was — 
“ Item. Whether they have one book or register safely 


| kept wherein they write the day of every Wedding, 


Christning, and Burying. 


“ Item, That you, and every parson, vicar or curate, | 


within this diocese, for every church keep one book or 
register, wherein he shall write the day and year of every 
Wedding, Christening, and Burial made within your 
_ for your time, and so every man succeeding you 
ikewise, and also there insert every person’s name that 
shall be so wedded, christened and buried. And for the 
safe keeping of the same book, the parish shall be bound 
to provide of their common charges one sure coffer with 
two locks and keys, whereof the one to remain with you, 
and the other with the wardens of every parish wherein 
the said book shall be laid up, which book ye shall every 
Sunday take forth, and in the presence of the said wardens, 
or one of them, write and record in the same all the 
Weddings, Christenings, and Burials, made the whole week 
afore, and that done to lay up the book in the said coffer 
as afore ; and for every time that the same shall be omitted, 
the party that shall be in the fault thereof shall forfeit to 
the said church iij*. iiij¢. to be employed on the repara- 
tion of the said church.” 


In 1547 all episcopal authority was suspended 
for a time, while the ecclesiastical visitors then 


appointed went through the several dioceses to | “ Quicunque vero ia premissis eorumve aliquo deli- 


” 


Another injunction was issued in the first of 
Elizabeth (1559), almost in similar words, and to 
the same effect as that of Edward VI., the penalty, 
however, being directed to go in moieties to the 
poor box and reparation of the church. 

On the 25th October, 1597, anno 39° Eliz., 
the following constitution, laying down minute 
directions for the proper preservation of parish 
registers, was made by the archbishop, bishops, 
and clergy of the province of Canterbury, and 
approved by the Queen, under the great seal of 
Great Britain : — 

“ De Registris in Ecclesiis salve Custodia committendis. 

“Et quia Registra in ecclesiis (quorum permagnus usus 
est) fideliter volumus custodiri: Primum statuendum 
putamus, ut in singulis visitationibus admoneantur mi- 
nistri, et eeconomi ecclesiarum de injunctionibus regiis ea 
in re diligentius observandis. 

“Deinde ut libri ad hune usum destinati, quo tutius 
reservari et ad posteritatis memoriam propagari possint, 
eX pergameno sumptibus parochianorum in posterum,con- 
ficiantur: lisque non modo ex veteribus libris cartaceis 
transumpta nomina eorum, qui regnante serenissima Do- 
mina nostra Elizabetha, aut baptismatis aqua abluti, aut 
matrimonio copulati, aut ecelesiastice sepulture Beneficio 
affecti sint, suo ordine sumptibus parochianorum inscri- 
bantur: Sed ecorum etiam, qui in posterum baptizati, vel 
matrimonio conjuncti aut sepulti fuerint. 

“ Ac ne quid vel dolo commissum, vel omissum negli- 
genter redarguatur, Que per singulas hebdomadas in 
hisce libris inscripta nomina fuerint, ea singulis diebus 
Dominicis post preces matutinas aut vespertinas finitas, 
aperte ac distincte per ministrum legantur, die ac mense 
quibus singula gesta sunt sigillatim adjectis. 

“ Postquam autem paginam aliquam integram multo- 
rum nominum inscriptio compleverit, tum ministri, tum 
Gardianorum ipsius parochix subscriptionibus volumus 
eam communiri. e 

“ Idemque in transumptis ex veteribus libris cartaceis, 
paginis singulis fieri, sed diligenti, ac fideli prius habita 
collatione : neque vero in unius cujusquam custodia librum 
illum, sed in Cista publica, eaque trifariam obserata reser- 
vandum putamus, ita ut neque sine ministro Gardiani, nec 
sine utrisque Gardianis minister quicquam possit innovare. 

“ Postremum est, ut exemplar quotannis cujusque anni 


| auctz nominum inscriptionis ad Episcopi Dioccesani regis- 


trum per Gardianos infra‘mensem post Festem Paschatis 
transmittatur, et sine feodo ullo recipiatur, atque in Ar- 
chivis Episcopi fideliter custodiatur. 
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querit, is ut delicti qualitas jusque postulaverit puni- 
atur.” 


By another of Elizabeth's injunctions, every 
minister at institution was to subscribe (inf. al.) 
to this protestation, — 

“TI shall keep the Register Book according to the 
Queen’s Majesty’s injunctions.” 

In 1603, (anno 1° Jac. I.), another injunction 
provided that : — 


“ In every parish church and chapel within this realm 
shall be provided one parchment book at the charge of the 


parish, wherein shall be written the day and year of every | 


christening, wedding, and burial, which have been in that 
parish since the time that the law was first made in that 
behalf, so far as the ancient books thereof can be pro- 
cured, but especially since the beginning of the reign of 
the late queen.” 

It then provides for its safe custody in “one 
sure coffer, with three locks and keys,” one for 
the minister and one for each of the church- 
wardens; and for the entry of all baptisms, &c., in 
the said register “upon every Sabbath day,” with 
the same formalities previously stated. 

Nearly the same provisions were made by an 
ordinance of Parliament in 1644. 

Under the administration of the Protector, the 
Parliament, about the year 1653, directed re- 
gistrars to be chosen by every parish, to be ap- 
proved of and sworn by a Justice of the Peace, 
for the registering of marriages, births, and 
burials. 

Section 4. of the 30th Car. II. cap. 3., intituled 
“An Act for burying in Woollen,” enacts,— 

“That all persons in holy orders, deans, parsons, 
deacons, vicars, curates, and their or any of their substi- 
tutes, do, within their respective parishes, precincts, and 
places, take an exact account and keep a register of 
all and every person or persons buried in his or their 
respective parishes or precincts, or in such common 
burial places as their respective parishioners are usually 
buried.” 

In the reign of William III. two Acts were 
passed (6th & 7th, cap. 6.; 7th & 8th, cap. 
65.), with the object of assisting the collectors in 
getting in the duties imposed upon births, mar- 
riages, and burials, by which the collectors were 


given free access to the registers, and a penalty of | é 
| otherwise, and to be carefully arranged, and cause 


100/. inflicted upon the persons neglecting to 
make the proper entries therein. But the 4th of 


By the 26th Geo. II. cap. 33., intituled “ An 
Act to prevent Clandestine Marriages,” the 
churchwardens of every parish are directed to 
provide proper books of vellum or good and 
durable paper, in which all marriages, and banng 
of marriage, respectively, should be registered, 
“and all books provided as aforesaid shall be 
deemed to belong to every such parish or chapelry 
respectively, and shall be carefully kept and pre- 
served for public use.” 

In 1812 was passed the 52 Geo. ITT. cap. 146, 
intituled “An Act for better regulating Parish and 
other Registers of Births, Baptisms, and Burials 
in England.” After reciting that the amending 
the manner and form of keeping and of preserving 
registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials of 
His Majesty's subjects in England would greatly 
facilitate the proof of pedigrees of persons claim- 
ing to be entitled to real or personal estates, and 
be otherwise of great public benefit and advantage, 
it enacts that registers of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials shall be made and kept by the rector, &e., 
in books of parchment or paper to be provided by 
the King’s Printer at the expense of the respective 
parishes according to the forms contained in the 
Schedules annexed to the Act; That registers of 
baptisms, &c., be kept in separate books; That the 
entries be made as soon as possible after the re- 
spective solemnisations, and, unless prevented by 
sickness or other unavoidable impediment, not 
later than within seven days after; That the 
register books shall be kept in a dry, well-painted 
iron-chest, in some dry, safe, and secure place, 
within the usual residence of such rector, &c. (if 


| resident within the parish), or in the parish church. 


It then directs copies on parchment of all the en- 
tries made by the rector, &c., verified and signed 
by him, to be made within two months from the 
end of the year, and sent before the Ist of June to 
the registrar of the diocese, which registrar, be- 
fore the 1st of July in every year, shall report to 
the bishop whether such copies have been sent, 
and on failure of transmission of such copies to 
report the same especially to the bishop; That the 


| registrars shall cause such copies to be securely 


deposited and preserved from damage by fire or 


| correct alphabetical lists to be made of all persons 


Queen Anne, cap. 12. sec. 10., reciting that many | 


of the clergy, not being sufficiently apprised of the 
full import of the 6th & 7th Will. IIT. (which, as we 
have seen, inflicted a penalty of 100/. for every 
neglect in making the entries therein directed,) 


and _ mentioned therein. It farther directs 
the bishop with the Custodes Rotulorum of the 
several counties within each diocese, and the 


| chancellor thereof, before the 1st of February, 


had incurred the penalties thereof, whereby they | 


and their families remained exposed to ruin, 
directs that they should be indemnified from the 
consequences of such omissions, provided the duty 
for every marriage, &c., should be really answered 
and paid or notified and brought in charge to the 
collector of the duties, 


| entries in, defacing, &c., such registers, by trans- 


1813, to cause a careful survey to be made of the 
several places in which the parochial registers 
were kept, and report to the Privy Council before 
the Ist of March following whether such build- 
ings were safe and proper, and at what expense 
they might be made so. The Act then provides 
for the punishment of any person making false 
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portation for fourteen years, and directs the rector | Attested — would be left in the respective 
of every parish, before the Ist of June, 1813, to | parishes, an 


other copies would be made for ordi- 


transmit to the registrar of the diocese a list of | nary inspection in London, by which means the 


all registers which were then in the — stating 
the periods at which they respectively commenced 
and terminated, the periods (if any) for which 
they were deficient, and the places where they 
were deposited. 

By \the 6th & 7th William IV. cap. 86., en- 
titled “ An Act for registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England,” passed 17th August, 1836, 
so much of the 52nd Geo. IIL, and of the 4th 
Geo. IV. c. 76., “An Act for amending the Laws 
respecting the Solemnisation of Marriages in Eng- 
land,” as related to registration of marriages was 
repealed. The Act then provides for the esta- 
blishment of the General Register Office in Lon- 
don, the establishment of district Registrars, &c. 
(see the Act.) At the General Register Office, 
Somerset House, indices are kept of all the mar- 
riages, births, and deaths which have taken place | 
in England since 1836. A general search can be 
made for 1/. a particular search for 1s., and a 
certified copy of any entry may be obtained for | 
2s. 6d., which certified copy “shall be received 
as evidence of the birth, death, or marriage to 
which the same relates, without any farther or 
other proof of such entry.” 

From the above sketch of the origin of parish | 
registers, and the principal Acts relating to them, | 
it is certain they do not belong to the incumbents, 
nor to the churchwardens, but would rather ap- 
pear to have been ab initio, and to have been 
always treated as national property belonging tc 
the public ; and as such would necessarily require 
an Act of Parliament to effect the change in their 
eustody which I advocated in (2™ S. vi. 379.). 

Mr. Hurcursson “ scarcely knows what to think 
of the plan of sending them all to the Record Office 
in Chancery Lane ;” and suggests that, “ the ori- 
ginals would be safe in a parish chest, especially 
if of iron, kept in a dry place and under three 
locks, the vicar and the churchwardens each keep- 
ing a key.” To which he inclines “ from the fact 
that documents are more interesting in the ey 
to which they refer than anywhere else.” But I 
think when we peruse the various Injunctions and 
Acts of Parliament, and find that these pre- 
cautions have been continually reiterated from 
the first institution of parish registers, and then 
look at their present state, we shall hardly coincide | 
with his opinion. 

The plan of collecting them all at the Record 
Office, London, presents several advantages un- 
attainable by other means, and which, I think, 
outbalance the loss of interest they may sustain 
by absence from the places to which they respec- 
tively refer. ‘They would be deposited in a place 
built especially with a view to guard our public 
records from destruction by fire or otherwise. 


originals would be saved from the repeated fric- 
tion of the hand in turning them over, which many 
of them will ill bear; they would also be protected 
from falsification and erasure, as a special order 
should be necessary to view the originals, and 
then only under the supervision of an officer of 
the establishment. As they are at present kept 
it is not difficult for an evil-disposed person to 
falsify or obliterate them with impunity. The 
tegisters would be handy for production as 
evidence in peerage cases: and last, but not least, 
the facility of reference to them would be an in- 
estimable boon to historians, genealogists, and in 


fact almost everyone, for but few have not occa- 


| sion at some time or other to refer to a parish 


register. A General Index could be made on the 
plan of that at the General Register Office, and 
subject to the same fees for inspection; and thus 
it could be ascertained by one general search 


| whether the entry sought for existed or not. 


The bishop's transcripts, though so often ordered 
to be sent in, are very defective; still a great 
number remain, and these should be collated with 
the parish registers, and any variations noted in 
the margin of the copies to be made. 

It is greatly to be wished that many other gen- 
tlemen would follow the worthy example of Mr. 
Hutcninson, by examining and arranging the 
contents of their parish chests. The documents 


| therein contained are usually of a purely local 


character, and rest upon quite a different footing 
to parish registers. ‘There is consequently not so 
great an objection to their remaining in the cus- 
tody of the parish. In the case of the Attorney- 
General v. Oldham, Lord Chief Justice Best, in 
his charge to the jury, remarked that, “all the 


| property in this country, or a large part of it, 


depends on registers ;” and Baron Garrow, in the 

same case, said, “ From what I have had occasion 

to observe, I conceive there is nothing of more 

importance than the endeavouring to deposit in 

some secure place the registers of births, baptisms, 

and funerals.” T. P. Lancmeap. 
13 Dec. 1858. 


The proposition lately put forward in your 
pages, that all the parish registers of the kingdom 
should be removed from their present insecure 
custody and deposited in the Public Record Of- 
fice, London, is well worthy of attention, ‘and I 
should be exceedingly sorry if the interest which 


| has arisen on this point should be allowed to flag. 


There are, however, on the threshold slight dif- 
ficulties which will have to be overcome before so 
desirable an object can be effected; a special Act 
of Parliament will be required, and the question 
of compensation to the clergy will have to be 
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considered; but I do not believe these to be in- 
surmountable difficulties ; if the case be only put 
fairly and openly before the Legislature, and the 
mischief, injury, and damage hitherto sustained 
by registers be faithfully represented to that as- 
sembly, success will be almost certain ; the Houses 
of Parliament will scarcely allow these valuable 
records to run the risk of farther injury, but will 
at once transfer them to a lasting home, where 
they will be central, secure, and easily accessible. 


I gladly second any proposition respecting the | 


formation of a Committee for the purpose ; it is a 
necessary step, and might be organised at once. 
There are, I believe, many noblemen and gentle- 
men who would willingly if 

the attainment of such an object. Will you, Mr. 
Editor, invite these gentlemen to step forward 
and form a Committee? for, unless we make a 
beginning, all the talking and writing on the sub- 
ject will be useless. 

The Public Record Office is the most fitting 
place for the reception of these records ; in fact, 
it is their proper home; for the earlier registers 
demand in their treatment an archaic knowledge 
in which the employés of the Record Office are 
quite at home, and which is utterly unknown in 
any other department, except to those who for 
amusement make archeology their study. It is 
needless for me to expatiate on the propriety of 
this step, and to show its advantages, or I might 
fill your entire number ; but I ask you to agitate, 
and agitate again, until we see a consummation 


which will be hailed with acclamation by all who | 

are interested not merely in preserving legal evi- | 

dence, but in —-, the living fountains of | 
V 


historical trut Henry Harr. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, 
Streatham. S. 


By way of reply to the Queries embodied in 
Mr. Hurcuinson’s remarks, | beg to say that I, 
for one custos of registers, love the old books, and 
handle them and keep them “as if I loved them,” 
independent of the heavy pains and penalties, and 
provisions made for the safe-keeping both of the 
old and new books in 52 Geo. III. c. 146., which 
is prefixed to every copy of baptismal register 
since that date. There it is plainly laid down that 
fourteen years’ transportation is to be the lot of 
every offender for breach of trust! but few will 
probably be found to prosecute, on the prospect of 
receiving half that penalty for informing, which 
the Act has by a blunder enacted. 

H. T. 


THE GENEALOGICAL SUGGESTION. 

(2 S. vi. 307. 378. 438. 481.) 
As a subscriber to “ N. & Q.” from its com- 
mencement, I beg to enter a strong protest against 
allowing any more space to genealogical in- 


end their assistance for | 


quiries. The ancestry and succession of distin- 
guished men are matters of general interest ; but 
I can conceive nothing more likely to limit the 
usefulness and diminish the circulation of “ N. & 
Q.” than inserting the Query of every John Jones 
who wants to find out his maternal great-grand- 
mother, and whether he may lawfully quarter her 
arms. These are Queries which should take the 
form of advertisements, and be paid for.  G. P. 

[There is much good sense in the suggestion of our cor- 
respondent. Genealogical Questions fall into two marked 
divisions. The first, which may very properly be treated 
at length in the columns of “N & Q,” includes such in- 
quiries as relate to the lives and families of persons emi- 
nent for station, learning, or genius,—inquiries, in short, 
which are of an historical character. 

The second, which is of more limited interest, comprises 
those inquiries which relate to members of private fami- 
lies, and have for their object the completion of Pedigrees 
of such families. 

Qvertes of this nature clearly come within the pur- 
pose and scope of our Journal. But as the Repiies 
to such inquiries are of no interest to the general 
reader, the Querist should specify how those who may be 
ready to reply to him, may reply to him direct. In this 
way we shall be able to assist gentlemen desirous of ob- 
taining genealogical information which may be of great 
importance to them, although of no interest to the readers 
of “ N. & Q.,” while at the same time we avoid filling our 
columns with matter which is “caviare to the general.”) 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


The Two Marshalls (2™ S. vi. 461.) — The ob- 
security in the biography of these two celebrated 
actresses has been removed, and Sir Peter Ley- 
cester’s and Mr. Pepys’s contemporaneous state- 
ments verified in a note by the Rev. Canon 
Raines, in the Stanley Papers, Part u. 173-4. 
printed by the Chetham Society, 1853. It ap- 
pears that Stephen Marshall commenced _his 
career as a Churchman, being “a zealous Epis- 
copalian and Royalist,” and only became a Pres- 
byterian after having petitioned the King for a 
deanery, and at another time for a bishoprick, 
and having met with a refusal. In early life he 
was chaplain to the loyal Lord Gerard, but hav- 
ing become a Presbyterian his connexion with 
that nobleman ended. Lord Braybrooke’s con- 
jecture was right, but he had mistaken Marshall's 
character. W. E. M. 


National Anthem (2™ S. vi. 475.) — Almost im- 
mediately after reading Dr. Gauntiert’s Note 
on this subject, our attention was accidentally 
drawn to a passage in Froude’s History of Henry 
VIIL., vol. iv. p. 421., which seemed an interesting 
illustration thereof. Speaking of the goodly fleet 
assembled in June, 1545, at Portsmouth, it is 
stated : — 

“The watchword at night was perhaps the origin of 
the National Anthem. The challenge was, ‘God save 
the King.’ The answer was, ‘ Long to reign over us!’— 
State Papers, yol, i. p. 814, 5. M.S 
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Lord Nithsdale’s Escape (2 vi. 458.) —A 
copy of the Countess of Nithsdale’s Letter, which 
ives an account of the escape of her husband 
-_ the Tower of London, will be found in the 


Scot's Magazine for 1792, vol. liv. p. 165. G. 


In the event of Ern Fracer not being able to 
rocure a copy of Mr. Grace's edition of Lady 
Withsdale’s Account of her Husband's Escape from 
the Tower of London, he will, upon a reference 


to Cromek’s Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway | 


Song (sm. 8vo., Lond. 1810), find full particulars 

of the same, together with the letters of the 

Countess to her sister Lady Lucy Herbert, an- 

nouncing the extraordinary adventure. ‘T. G. S. 
Edinburgh. 


Anointing, §c. (2™ S. vi. 441.) — Perhaps F. C. 
H. could kindly solve a difficulty which presents 
itself with regard to the inauguration of the Pope. 
Is he not essentially regarded as an anointed per- 
son? And yet I can find no allusion to this in 
any description of that ceremonial. Does this 


‘omission arise from his having necessarily pre- 


viously held the office of a bishop, which would 

infer that the consecrated oil had been poured 

his head ? or does it admit of any other ex- 

planation ? M. G. 
Warwickshire. 


Blood that will not wash out (2™ S. iv. 260. 399.) 
—Alluding to the celebrated Fount of Tears in the 
garden at Coimbra, where Ignez de Castro was 
so ruthlessly slain, Mr. Kinsey says : — 

“ The water runs over a bed of marble which is marked 
with red spots, and these the credulous admirers of the 
place believe to be nothing less than the stains of blood 
shed by her cruel murderers.” — Portugal Illustrated, 


p. 402. 
E. H. A. 


Treaties: Fadera (2™ §. vi. 462.) — Your cor- 
respondent Herpsrt is recommended to study 


the Preface to George Chalmers's Collection of 


Treaties between Great Britain and other Powers, 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1790, where he will find 
much valuable information relative to the various 
collections which have been published since 1604. 


8. 


Edinburgh. 


Beukelzoon (2° §. vi. 348.) — Is not the word 
“pickle” said to be derived from the name of this 
great man, as inventor of the art? The German 
equivalent is pékel. Has this any Saxon etymo- 
logy ? 

A mischievous child is called a pickle, pro- 
bably from pickle-herring, which the German dic- 


represents the “draggled folks” “gaping to catch” 

at “Southwark Fair.” What country can claim 

the origin of this illustrious character? I. P. O. 
Argylishire, 


Separation of Sexes in Churches (2° 8, vi. 414., 
&c.)—In my own church, and pretty generally I 
think in this neighbourhood, where the original 
seating is still preserved, the separation of the 
sexes is maintained in the manner described by 
Mr. Carrington, viz. the females occupy the west 
end, and the males the east end, of the nave, as 
regards the unappropriated seats. 

C. W. Bineuam. 

Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorsetshire. 


John Hume, Bishop of Salisbury (2™ S. vi. 
288.)—He was born at Oxford in 1703, and was 
the son of a surgeon there, whose other children 
were probably born in the same city. The Rev. 
George Hume, grandson of the bishop, is now 
Vicar of Melksham. The bishop's will may throw 
some light on A. M. W.’s query. It is dated May 
12, 1778, proved July 12, 1782, and is bound in 
volume “ Gostling,” page 380, in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. Paronces. 


Gutta Percha Paper (2™ §. vi. 189.) — I have 
not seen this paper, but I have seen used a 
strong solution of gutta put on walls with a 
brush, and ordinary paper-hangings put on it, in 
the usual way. The wall I saw it put on was a 
very damp one. It partially succeeded, and I 
have no doubt the solution would be sufficient for 
a dampish wall. S. Wason. 


“ Land of the Leal” (2S. vi. 169.)—This song 
was written by Caroline Oliphant, Baroness Nairn 
(born 1766, died 1845). With the exception 
of Burns no one has written so many truly 
popular Scots songs as Lady Nairn. For an ac- 
count of her I might refer your correspondent 
to the Modern Scottish Minstrel, edited by Dr. 
| Rogers of Stirling, published by R. & C. Black, 
Edinburgh, 1855—57, in 6 vols. small octavo. 

S. Wason. 


| 

| Wall Grange (2™ S. vi. 460.) —This locality is 
| inthe parish of Leek, where, as well as at Ladder 
Edge, are the copious springs and extensive 
reservoirs of the Potteries’ Water-Works Com- 
| pany, incorporated in 1847 to supply all parts of 
| the Potteries and Newcastle-under-Lyme. The 


| works at Wall Grange pump the water into a - 


| reservoir at Ladder Edge, 287 feet high, with a 
| capacity of delivering 1250 gallons per minute. 
| (White's Staffordshire, 230. 729.) 

T. J. Buckxton. 
Lichfield. 


tionary renders der pickelherring, as if it were of | : 
English origin. Johnson says a pickled rogue is| “ The English Theophrastus” (2™ S. vi. 285.) 
one consummately villainous! ‘They give as a | —My copy is the “ second edition with the addi- 
synonyme Hanswurst, who is probably the coun- | tion of 37 New Characters.” On the fly-leaf in 


terpart of the “ Jack Pudding” whose jokes Gay | MS. is “ By Tom Brown and others.” 5. Waisoy. 
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Passage in Phocylides (2™ S. vi. 431.) — The 
line for which RN. S. seeks is, I presume, the 
following : — 

yap aepyds avinp amo 

It occurs as line 144. in the very apocryphal 
hortatory poem which is usually assigned to Pho- 
cylides in the old collections. I need hardly point 
out its obvious coincidence with Dr. Watts’s well- 
known distich : — 

“ For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 
C. W. Brneuam. 


The words sought are in the Moinua vovOeriucdy 
(v. 144.):— 
Tlas yap aepyos dvnp ado 
“ Work that you may live by your own toil; 
For every idle man lives by his pilfering hands.” 
T. J. Bucxton, 


French and English Coin (2™ S. vi. 266. 357. 
463.)—Le Blanc’s Traité Historique des Monnaies, 
on which Say relies, and to which I have no access 
here, will, I conceive, supply Mereres with the 
information sought as to the variation in the silver 
coinage of France to its lowest point in the time 
of Louis XV., when the livre was only 8 sous, 
raised by Louis XVI. to 20 sous. 

In reply to his first query, as to the relative 
weight of the pound in the two countries,{I find an 
answer in the Companion to the Almanac of 1830 
(p- 103.), where it is stated that, “ under Charle- 
magne its weight was 12 ounces, or 1 lb. troy 
weight, and its value 78 liv. 17 sous of present 
money.” 

In answer to the second,—Say states that ‘the 
livre [coin] of Charlemagne contained 12 ounces 
of fine silver” (1. c. xxi. s. 5.); and he excludes 
the alloy in his computations. For English money 
the deduction is 7} per cent. (“N. & Q.” 2°*5. 
vi. 418.) Although the Tower pound used till 
Henry VIII. (1527) was only 11} ounces, yet 
there was a more ancient pound than the Tower 
one, and which consisted of 12 ounces. (Jenny 
xxv. 311.) 

The poids de mare of Charlemagne, which is 
heavier than our avoirdupois pound*, may have 
been used probably for impure or manufactured 
silver or for silver bullion not tested, in the same 
way as druggists buy by the avoirdupois pound 
and sell by the troy pound. T. J. Buckron. 

Lichfield, 


Etymology of “ Cockshut” and “ Cockshoot” 
(2™ 8S. vi. 400.) —I beg to assure your corre- 
spondent, S. W. Srnesr, that it is not “ old sports- 
men” only who retrench the first syllable in 
“ Woodcocks.” In my experience the abbreviated 


* In the ratio of 7560 , 7000 troy grains (Brunton’s 


Compend. of Mechanics, 17. 


name is (as perhaps generally with John Bull at 
least) the more common. Bewick describes “ the 
springer or cocker.” Bell says: “The small 
black cocker is probably derived from the K. 
Charles spaniel.” I have also always been used, 
when woodcocks were taking their voluntary flights 
in the twilight, to have it designated by keepers, 
&e., roding, or perhaps roading. I only write it 
phonetically, and never inquired for the etymo- 
logy. Will this bear at all on the “ Cock wade” 
of the Dictionarium Rusticum, as quoted by Mr. 
Singer? Apropos to “Chien et Loup,” I have 
heard a definition of darkness as being “ when you 
could not tell a grey horse half a mile off.” Some 
of your correspondents may be able to say whe- 
ther this is a common saying, and where it pre- 
vails ? I. P.O. 
Argyllshire. 


To make’ Bread Seals (2" S. vi. 344.) — Will 
Septimus Piesses’s recipe give seals that make a 
glossy impression? In my childhood we often 
made them in the same way (except the gum), 
using vermilion, lampblack, &c., for colouring 
them, but the impressions were dead. We also 
made seals of gum-arabic alone. These were very 
brittle. P.O. 

Argyllshire. 


Mosaic (1* §. iii. 389. 469. 521.) — Mosaic or 
Musaic work is designated in the New Testament 
Aderpwrov (John xix. 13.), which, being a pave- 
ment of small sections of marble of various co- 
lours, was described as vermiculata by Lucilius 
(Cicero, Oratore, iii. 43.), and tessellata et sectilia 
by Suetonius (V. Jul. Ces. 46.), and by Horace 
as pavimentum superbum (Od. ii. 14. 27.), and 
Lybici lapilli (Epist.i. 10. 19.). The root of the 


more modern word is by? vashai, “to paint,” 


forming the participle i ruck 
ing participle in rucham 


musnal, “coloured marble.” From this word 
mushai come the Latin musa and musivum, and 
the Italian musaico, the French mosaique, the 
German mosdischer and musivischer, and the Eng- 
lish mosaic and musaic. The Arabians, therefore, 
have furnished this word to the Europeans, who 
have also adopted tessellata from the Romans. 
The Hebrew (=Chaldee) equivalent to Asdéorpu- 
tov is by St. John (xix. 13.) stated to be gab- 
batha, meaning a high place, not here physically 
but metaphorically high, being the place where 
the pretor or other eminent persons gave au- 
dience. (Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 25.) The Hebrew 
term is not descriptive of the variegated colours 
and designs peculiar to this art. In Esther (i. 
6.), however, we find a description of such pave- 
ment, and the Vulgate adds to the text, without 
authority, “quod mira varietate pictura decorabat.” 
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There is no connexion in this etymology with the 
Greek name Moses (Mwvojs, LX-X.), pronounced | 
by Spanish Jews Mo-she, and by German, more | 
correctly, Mow-she, for the legislator’s name is 
not a Hebrew one, but an Egyptian compound, 
in Coptic md, water, and ouje, to save, meaning 
“saved out of the water,” in allusion to his rescue 
from infanticide. T. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 


Trish Yarn vi. 432.) —The extract ap- 

ars to be imperfectly quoted from L. Roberts’ 
me of Trafficke, London, 1641, p. 382. I 
venture to ask you to give it at somewhat greater 
length. It is of much interest, as the earliest 
known notice of the cotton manufacture in Lan- 
cashire. It is true that so early as Leland’s time 
fabrics called “Cottons” were largely manufac- 
tured in this district; but the materials were 
linen yarn for warps, and woollen yarn for weft. 
It is supposed that the name “ cotton” was a cor- 
ruption of “ coating.” 

“ The town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also 

herein remembered, and worthily for their encouragement 
commended, who buy the yarne of the Irish in great 
uantity, and, weaving it, returne the same againe into 
reland to sell. Neither doth their industry rest here; 
for they buy Cotton Wool in London that comes first 
from Cyprus and Smyrna; and at home worke the same, | 
and perfect it into fustains, vermillions, dimities, and 
other such stuffes, and then return it to London, where 
the same is vented and sold, and not seldom sent into for- 
rain parts, who have means, at far easier termes, to pro- 
vide themselves of the said first materials.” 

Linen warps, spun in Ireland, were used with 
cotton weft in the manufacture of fustian until 
1773, when they were superseded by Sir Richard 
Arkwright’s water-twist yarn. 

Gitpert J. Frenca. 

Bolton. 


Lynch (2™ §. vi. 278.)—Allusion has been made 
toa Lynch-pin, as elucidating the derivation of 
this word. This word is doubtless derived from | 
the Anglo-Saxon /ynis, an axle-tree, and means | 
the axle-pin. Is lynch, then, a blow or jolt, to 
which of course the axle-trees of carts, &c., are 
continually subject ? A.A 

Poets’ Corner. 


Musical Instrument : Celestina (2™ S. vi. 457.) 
—The musical instrument dlluded to by Sry- 
LiTEs was introduced by Walker at the ex- 
hibitions of his transparent orrery; and I think 
he was its inventor. Whether the secret died | 
with him, I do not know; but though I well re- 
member hearing it as an accompaniment to his | 
orrery, I never heard of it afterwards. It was | 
well named The Celestina, for its sounds were | 
unlike any earthly music, and quite a sublime ac- 
companiment: to the movements of the celestial 
orbs revolving in his transparencies. ‘There was | 
no sound as of wire, nor did it seem like a wind | 


| instrument: yet I cannot think it was glass. It 


might, however, have been some ingenious adap- 
tation of musical glasses. F. C. H. 


Srvuites is perfectly right as to the name of 


| the instrument he describes, but wrong in sup- 


posing the sounds to have been produced from 
glass. I remember, when a young man, frequently 
to have accompanied a lecturer during his lecture 
upon “the Celestina,” then a novelty. It was sim- 
ply an old harpsichord, wherein had been inserted 
a well-resined thick horse-hair, which bydeverage 
from the action of the key-board was pressed 
upon the wires, and by a sort of small lathe, used 
as a pedal, caused the vibratory sound, which was 
most pleasing to the ear, and could be retained 
similarly to the tone of an organ. If I mistake 
not, it was the invention of a well-known piano- 
forte maker named Mott, whose descendants, I 
believe, are now pianoforte makers, &c., 76. Strand. 
J.W. H. 

St. Blain'’s Chapel (2°¢ 8. vi. 283.) — A paper 
on the ruins of this chapel was read by J. T. Ro- 
chead, Esq., Architect (Session 1857-8), to the 
Glasgow Archeological Association. The pro- 
ceedings of the Society are to be published soon, 
where no doubt this paper will find a place. The 
Glasgow Herald generally published the proceed- 


| ings of the Society. If Mr. Pattison will examine 


a file of this paper for the three last months of 
1857 and three first of 1858, he may get a visée 
of the paper in question. S. Wason. 


HMiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


From the very nature of the subject, works on Archi- 
ture, requiring, as they generally do, large and numerous 
illustrations, are themselves for the most part large and 
expensive, One marked exception to this law has, how- 
ever, just appeared in the Second Edition of Mr. Fer- 
guson’s Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, being a 
Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles of 
Architecture prevailing in all Ages and all Countries. The 
promises held out in the title of Mr. Ferguson’s book are 
fulfilled in a handsome octavo volume of rather more than 
a thousand pages. The author considers his subject under 
the two obvious divisions of Non-Christian and Christian 
Art. The former is treated of in nine books, which are 
respectively devoted to—I. Buddhist and Jaina Archi- 
tecture; IJ. Hindu Architecture; III. Architecture in 
China and America; IV. Architecture in Western Asia; 
V. Egyptian Architecture; VI. Grecian Architecture; 
VII. Roman Architecture; VIII. Sassanian Architecture ; 


| and lastly, IX. Saracenic Architecture. The Second Part 


which treats of Christian Architecture, is divided into ten 
books, viz. I. Romanesque Style; II. Lombard and Rhe- 
nish Architecture; III. Gothic Architecture in France; 
IV. Gothic Architecture in Belgium; V. Gothic Archi- 
tecture in Germany; VI. Gothic Architecture in Italy; 
VII. Gothic Style in Spain and Portugal; VIII. Gothic 
Architecture in Great Britain; IX. Gothic Architecture 
in Northern Europe; and lastly, X. Byzantine Style. In 
this way Mr. Ferguson has contrived to supply a suc- 
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cinct but popular account of all the principal buildings in 
the world; and to show at the same time the relation 
which they bear to each other, and to Art generally. 
And as the volume is illustrated with nearly nine hun- 
dred woodcuts — while the plans which form a large por- 
tion of these are drawn upon one uniform scale — it will 
be seen at a glance that Ferguson's Jilustrated Handbook 
of Architecture is as valuable to the architectural student, 
as it is indispensable to the nonprofessional reader who 
desires to know something of the masterpieces of that Art 
which gladdens our homes by its comfort, and enriches 
our cities by its beauty. 

Rich in their panoply of green and gold, we have now 
some of the Christmas Books inviting our notice. First 
and foremost among these, whether we regard the Poems 
selected for illustration, or the beauty and artistic excel- 
lence.of the illustrations themselves, is Favourite English 
Poems of the Two last Centuries unabridged. Illustrated 
with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings on Wood, from 
Drawings by the most Eminent Artists. Our readers may 
well imagine what a dainty book has been formed from 
the shorter masterpieces of Milton, Dryden, Pope, Collins, 
Keats, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, &c., illustrated by the 
skilful pencillings of Cope, Creswick, Horsley, Redgrave, 
Birket Foster, and, in short, all our best artists. It is 
indeed a book, not for Christmas only, but for all time. 

Of the same class and character, and produced with 
the same elegance and good taste, is a small volume — 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. It is most beauti- 
fully printed, illustrated by Birket Foster, whose dainty 
devices have been cunningly engraved by Palmer and 
Wimperis; and with ornamental head and tail pieces by 
w. ony Rogers, engraved by Evans. It is a volume 
to delight all admirers of Gray,— and who does not ad- 
mire the most finished Poet that ever wrote in English ? 

But these “ things of beauty ” are intended for grown- 
up menand women. Our younger friends have not been 
forgotten, and Child's Play, by E. V. B., with its nursery 
jingles, most beautifully and fancifully illustrated by E. 

. B., and her charming drawings reproduced in colours, 
will improve the taste as well as gladden the heart of 
every child who is so fortunate as to obtain acopy. For 
still younger children there is the Favourite Pleasure 
Books for Young People, with One Hundred Pictures by 
Absolon, Wehnert, and Wier, printed in Colours, 

The books we have just noticed attract by their 
beauty. We have now to mention one which claims at- 
tention on the score of its literary novelty and merit,— 
Mrs. Gatty’s Aunt Judy’s Tales. Mrs. Gatty writes like 
a wise and loving mother, with a keen perception of 


what children like, what children feel, what children can 
understand ; and if we mistake not, the “ Little Ones in 
many Homes,” to whom the book is so gracefully dedi- 
cated, will be delighted with her Christmas Box. The 
book is charmingly illustrated by Miss Clara 8. Lane, — 
another member, we presume, of a family already highly 
distinguished in the world of Art. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Tas Lonnow Vol. XXVI. 1757. 

@e@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carri ree, to he 
sent to Messas. Bert & Dator, Publishers of * Notes AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Potyotor Boox or Common Prayer Eicut Lanovaoss ar 

View, a Pocket Volume. 

Wanted by Messrs. Hatchard § Co., 187. Piccadilly. 


Bisnor Witsox ow raz Surren. Pickering. Feap. vo. 
Wanted by F. Hobson, Wilton Terrace, Cheetham, Manchester. 


Ratices ta Correspondents. 


Although we have this week enlarged our Number to twenty-eight 
pages, we are compelled to omit many articles of considerable interest, 

T. D.C. We hope next week to make we of the Manuscripts fur- 
warded. 

S. M.S. The Memoirs of Madame de Crequy have been proved fcti- 
tious. 

Meteres. We have a letter for our correspondent. Where shall we 
Sorward it? 

Menyvantnes. The work is by Walter Charleton, M.D., entitled A 
Brief Discourse concerning the Different Wits of Men: written at the 
Request of a Gentleman eminent in Virtue, Learning, Fortune, in the 
Year 1661. Our correspondent’s copy is the Second Ecition, 1675. 

J. G. Moarex. &. thanks this correspondent for his kind offer : but he 
has since been informed that the original edition of Carleton’s Memoirs 
was published anonymously. 


Fuervo Antrevanics. For works containing lists of the English “ 


bishops, see“ N. & Q.” 2nd S. iv. 70. 

Ixeurnen. The article on Joan of Arc is in the Quarterly Review, 
lxix. 281-329, March, 1812. Jt was written by Earl Stanhope, aa 
been republished in a separate form by Mr. Murray. 

Eanarom. — 2nd S§. vi. p. 485. col. ii. 1. 10. for “ Tell” read “ Fill.” 


“ Nores ann Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Paarts. ption for Stampep Corres 
Sux Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Ials- 
yearly Ixoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ones Order in 
favour of Messus. Bert anv 196. Freer Staxet, E.C.; to whow 
all Communications vor Tax Eorron be addressed. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 
of HER MAJESTY and H.R. THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 

Now Ready, 28th Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., 
with the arms beautiful engraved. haad- 
somely bound with gilt edges, 3ls. 6d. 


BARONETAGE FOR 1859. 
orrected throughout to the Present Time 
Ao the Personal Communications of the No- 
ity. 

The present edition has been considerably 
enlarged, and contains AFULL ACCOUN 
of the FAMILIES OF THE BARONETS, 
with their Collateral Branches. 

HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 
13. Great Marlborough Street. 


~ Now ready, 32 pages 8vo.. sewed, price 6c. 


ROPOSAL for the PUBLIC A- 
TION of A NEW ENGLISH DICc- 
TONARY by the PHILOLOGICAL 8S0- 
CIETY. (Will be sent Post Free on receipt of 
Six Stamps.) 


TRUBNER & CO., 60. Paternoster Row, 
Loudon. 


PEERAGE AND, 


GEMS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS, both Sacred and 
Secular. Edited and arranged for the Piano 
by G. F. West, 24 books, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
each.“ Mr. West's Gem from Handel, ‘Com- 
fort ye, my People,’ is, like a!l his illustrations 
of the great master, artistically managed. His 
reverence for the composer exercises a restraint 
that will not allow him to go beyond the sim- 
plicity of the original ; but the classical style 
of Handel's composition finds in him an apt in- 
terpreter.”—Vide Edinburgh Age, Dec. 4. 


LD FATHER CHRISTMAS 
QUADRILLES. By ADAM WRIGHT. 
Finely illustrated. 3s. Also, by Alphonse 
| Leduc, My Pet Quadrilles, Pretty Polly Qua- 
drilles, Pussy Quadrilles, solo, 3s. each, duets, 
| is., and the Queen's Lancers, 3s., ditto ducts, 
4s. London, ROBERT COCKS & CO., New 

| Burlington Strect, and of all musicsellers. 


Next Week will be published, 
THE POEMS & 
OF GOETHE. 


TRANSLATED BY 


W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 
D.C.L. 


AND 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
In foolscap 8vo., price 6s., bound in cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


“Next Week will be published, in crown 8v0., 
NQUIRY INTO THE EVI- 
DENCE RELATING to the CHARGES 
BROUGHT by LORD MACAULAY against 
WILLIAM PENN. 
By JOHN PAGET, Ese., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD «& SONS, 
Edinburgh and Loudon. 
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Recently published, in crown sto, with many 
Illustrations, price 15s. 


E ANCIENT POEM OF 
GUILLAUME DE en- 
led “ Le Pélerinage de mpared 
with s Progress” of John] Denver. 
Edited from Notes collected by the late Mr. 
NATH ANIEL HILL, of the ely Society of 
Literature, with Illustrations an Appen- 
dix, and incidental Notices of other Allegories 
prior to the time of Bunyan. 


BASIL M. PICKERING, 196. Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


Just published in one vol., feap. 8vo., 
price 8s. 6d. 


ULIAN THE APOSTATE, 
and the DUKE of MERCIA Historical 
By the late SIR UBREY DE 

VERE, ‘with Biographical 

The COMPLETE WORKS, DRAMATIC 
and POETICAL, in 3 vols., feap. 8vo., price 
B. M. PICKERING, its Piccadilly, 

London, V 


Just “Just published, i in avo. .. Second | Edition, 


SONG OF ‘CHARITY: and 
other POEMS. By FE. J. CHAPMAN, 
r of Mineralogy and Geology, Univer- 
sity College, Toronto. 
B. M. PICKERING, 196. Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


This Day, in 18mo., price 3s. cloth gilt, 


ALSE APPEARANCES. By 
Mus. MACKAY, Author of “ The Fenify 
at Heatherdale,” &c. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 
95. Paternoster Row. 


This day, in post Svo., price 6s., antique, 


EBORAH’S DIARY. A 
Sequel to “ Mary Powell,” by the same 
"Also, recently published: 

THE YEAR NINE. 

GOOD OLD TIMES. 

MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. 

OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO., 
25. Paternoster Row. 


This Day, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


wrest AND DAUGHTER 
A PORTRAITURE from the LIFE. 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 
25. Paternoster Row. 


Just in post cloth gilt, with 
ap and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
HE NATURALIST IN 
DGEEMUDA ; aSketch of the GEOLOGY, 
DOLOGY, and BOTANY of that remark- 
ale group of Islands, together with 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Ha HN MATTHEW JONES, Esq. (of the 
ample). Assisted by MAJOR WED- 
URN (late 42nd qt Highlanders), 
L. HURDES, Esc 
london: REEVES & TURNER, 20 Strand. 


Before Christmas, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
INTS FOR THE TABLE; 
or, the Economy of Good Living. 
“To form a science and a nomenclature 
rom out the commonest demands of na- 
ture.” — Byrow. 


KENT «& CO. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Just published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


MAUD BINGLEY, 


A TALE. 
By FREDERICA GRAHAM: 


“ She has a hidden life.”"—Comus. 


“When we say that the best novels of Mies Austen and the best tales of Miss Edgeworth 
cannot show more tact, more profound appreciation of the human heart and worldly - pape 
more judicious analysis of varied temper and feeling, we consider we have given it just praise . 


more interwoven into the natural progress of the tale than given as the writer's own individual 
opinions, and are thus my ~ ally used, it would be difficult to tear away the little gems from the 
surrounding setting...... * Maud Bingley’ is a novel which, if read with thought and care, will 
— the sympathies of a. awaken their interest, and ever and anon call forth their tears." 

—Literary Gazette, 
** A quiet, sound-principled novel, with a very prettily drawn heroine, a lover sorely pursued by 
accidents and wounds, and three capitally drawn brothers, one good, one weak, and one my | 
1 


disagreeable. Nob ody i is too bad, and there is some clever drawing. It is very safe, and not at 
unprofitable, reading.''—Monthly Packet. 

* The manner in which the authoress developes the hidden strength which carries Maud Bingley 
through her trials, and the skill with which she has delineated the character of Mrs. Murray, are 
alone sufficient to insure the success of her story.""— Notes and Queries. 
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